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She Independent. 
f SPECIAL NOTICES. 
PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is received by 
he Publisher for their discontinuance, and until payment of all 
fQurearages is made, as required by law. 


RECEIPTS for money remitted by subscribers will be sent 
when requested, provided a Lurran-staMp is received to pay the 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—It is useles for Subscribers to 
write on business unless they give the name of their Post-Orricu 
and STATE. 

OORRESPONDENTS are informed that no notice is taken of 
@nonymous communications, and that rejected manuscripts can- 
not usually be returned. 

THE CIRCULATION of The Independent is larger than that of 
tay other weekly religious newspaper in the world, and there 


NR: io octnmas are unourpaasel, 
@ur Special Contributors. 


THY WILL BE DONE! 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 











We vee not, know not; all our way 
Is night: with Thee alone is day. 
From out the torrent’s troubled drift, 
Above the storm ot” me we lift, 
Thy will be we - 
ar 


The fiesh may fail, the heart may faint. 

But who are we to make complaint, 

Or dare to p'ead in times like these 

The weakness of our love of ease? 
Thy will be done! 


We take with solemn thankfulness 

Our burden up, nor ask it less, 

And count it joy that even we 

May suffer, serve, or wait for Thee, 
Whose will be done! 


Though dim as yet in tint and line, 
We trace Thy picture’s wise design, 
And thank Thee that our age supplies: 
The dark relief of sacrifice. 

Thy will be done! 


And if, in our unworthiness, 

Thy sacrificial wine we press, 

If from Thy ordeal’s heated bars 

Our feet are seamed with crimson scars,, 
Thy will be done! 


If, for the age to come, this hour 
Of trial hath vicarious power, 
And, blest by Thee, our present pain 
Be Liberty’s eternal gain, 
Thy will be done! 


Strike, Thou, the Master, we Thy keys, 

The anthem of the destinies! 

The minor of Thy loftier strain 

Our hearts shall breathe the old refrain, 
Thy will be done! 





EHOW WILL IT END? 


BY BICHABD HILDRETH. 

No reflecting person can fail to perceive that the 
civil war in which we are now engaged must form a 
great epoch in Anglo-American history—an epoch not 
at all less marked than the famous revolution which, 
in separating us from the mother country, extinguished 
among us the idea of hereditary privilege and monar- 
chical rule, and established the elective principle as 
the sole basis of our Government. 

The revolution then accomplished failed, however, 
to be complete. Monarchy and privilege, so far as 
the white popu‘ation was concerned, were set aside ; 
but the holding of negroes in slavery still remained. 
The patriots and philosophers—indeed the great mass 
of the intelligent men of the revolutionary era, were 
not so blind as not to see that slaveholding was 
wholly incompatible with that system of republican 
equality which they sought to make the basis of their 
Government ; and under the impulse of this convic- 
tion the abolition of slavery was decreed in all the 
Northern states, and was made the fandamental law 
of the new states to be erected northwest of the Ohio. 


’ 
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would throw the entire industry of the slave states 
into confusion, owing to the disinelination and even 
the moral incapacity of the slaveholders te assume 
the functions of employers of hired labor, and the 
disinclination of the slaves to work for their late 
masters. By the plan which we propose all this dif- 
ficulty would be got rid of. The five hundred thou- 
sand volunteer settlers would understand perfectly 
the management of hired laborers. They would set 
the negroes an example of industry and skill by them- 
selves heading the row. They would take the negroes 
as apprentices, and would soon instruct them in a 
hundred kinds of handicraft labor now unknown at 
the South. They would inspire, encourage, and lead 
on the great body of native poor whites by their ex- 
ample; and these poor whites, by the opportunity 
which the general emancipation would afford them 
of employing hired negro labor, would have a door to 
wealth opened which is now totally closed against 
them. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the blessed results 
which must follow this substitution of free for forced 
labor, and this transfer from the North to the South 
of half a million of intelligent farmers and mechanics. 
In ten years the productions of the South would be 
doubled, nay, quadrupled. The Northern system of 
free schools would follow in the wake of free labor. 
This transfer of population would bring about a 
unity of sentiment and feeling hitherto unknown. 
The whole South, under this influence, would undergo 
the same civilizing process which, by means of a 
similar infusion of Northern settlers, has been accom- 
plished in Southern Ohio, Southern Indiana, and 
Southern Illinois, originally chiefly settled by immi- 
grants from the slave states. 

It is hardly necessary to add that, with these five 
hundred thousand volunteers encamped in the South, 
and backed by the great body of the whites and ali 
the emancipated negroes, the idea of new slave- 
holders’ insurrections would be quite out of the ques- 
tion. 





EMANCIPATION, 


BY HON. AMASA WALKER. 

Ir the slave and free states must be separated, un- 
less slavery is destroyed ; and if, as we have endea- 
vored to show, Separation is not, only impracticable in 
the highest degree, but subversive of many of our 
dearest interests as a people, then we must turn to 
the other alternative, and examine the question of 
Emancipatien. 

No man who has any just apprehension of what the 
Lberation of four millions of slaves involves, and of 
the great change which must be effected in their con- 
dition and that of the eight millions of free population 
by whom they are surrounded, can approach the mo- 
mentous subject with any other feelings than those of 
solemnity and awe. It is no matter to be trified with, 
or be flippantly disposed of as a mere business trans- 
action. It demands the most anxious and serious 
thought, the most conscientious examination. 

We have said, and now repeat, that Separation or 
Emancipation are our only alternatives. But why 
so? it may be asked. Why not subdue the rebels, 
and restore the old Union? We reply by asking ques- 
tions. How can we subjugate them, while they hold 
four millions of slaves, which we are to be very care- 
ful not to interfere with? How are we to overrun 
and hold forcible possession of a territory larger than 





But in the planting states the oe sagen 

volved in this institution were too gre a 

be thus summarily disposed of ; and the Weetingwons, 

he Jefargons. @* Medisons, the Henrys, the Pinck- 
Dey. .¢ that day were obliged to content themseives 
with the hope that tizae and the growing wisdom and 
conscientiousnees of the people would bring the 
Southern states into harmony, in this respect, with 
their Northern sisters. 

It was in this hope and with this trust, on the part 
at least of a great majority of its framers, that the 
Federal Constitution was formed. In the confident 
and devout expectation that slaveholding would ul- 
timately die out, or would, in some other way, be 
providentially brought to an end, the framers of the 
Constitution, though obliged to wink at it, and even 
to grant it a large portion of political influence, 
avoidedan open mention of it, and referred to it only 
by a vailed periphrasis. 

For the thirty years that the attention of the natioa 
was fixed almost entirely upon foreign affairs and the 
maintenance of those maritime and commercial! rights 
in which slaveholding and free labor had a common in- 
terest, these two incompatible elements got on toler- 
ably well together. But no sooner did domestic affairs 
begin to be the chief subject of attention, than the Mis- 
seuri controversy gave the first warning of that ia- 
compatibility which now approaches its final solution. 
Both parties started back in terror and alarm from the 
desperate struggle which opened before them; and 
that generation, by a compromise such as was still 
possible, put off the evil time beyond their day. But 
by the eternal law of providence and nature, the duty 
Which the fathers shirked devolves upon the sons. 
Slaveholding and free labor, as we all now see and 
feel, cannot coexist together as the joint basis of a 
common society and a united government. It there- 
fore only remains for us to complete the work which 
our fathers left unfinished, and in completing it, to 
thank God that he has given us the strength and the 
grace to do that of which our grandfathers and 
fathers, memorable and great men as they were, did 
not prove capable or worthy. Into that Canaan which 
they only saw afar with the eyes of faith from the 
top of Pisgah it is for us to enter, not, however, with- 
out wars and fightings. ; 

How shall matters be so arranged as to make the 
triumph of free labor and republican ideas complete, 
and to prevent for ever the recurrence of any similar 
struggle ? 

To answer this question does not seem to be very 
difficult. The first-fruit of the triumph of our arms 
must be the total and immediate abolition of slave- 
holding. The great body of the slaveholders, from 


the active, open, and leading part they have taken 


in the present revolt, have made themselves just sub- 
jects of confiscation, and have totally forfeited any 
right or pretense of right they might have had to 
their slave property under the Constitution against 
which they have risen in arms. As to such slave- 
holders as may be able to show that they have been 
loyal throughout, and have given no aid or encourage- 
ment to the revolt, they might be justly entitled to a 
pecuniary indemnity for the loss of their slaves. 

But it would not be their slaves alone which the 
slaveholders would forfeit as the penalty of their re- 
bellion, By the same rule, they would forfeit a" 
their lands also. These lands ought to be divided 
into two portions : one to be reserved as a fund for 
paying the debts to Northern manufacturers and 
merchants out of which the rebels have attempted to 
cheat them ; the other, and far the larger portion, to 
be distributed among our five hundred thousand vo'- 
Unteers as bounty lands, in hundred-acre lots, and on 
the condition of settlement and cultivation. 

Let no one cry out that this is a scheme ef general 
Confiscation against the people of the South. It 
Would fall extensively on the principal and leading 

and would leave that great mass of the South- 

*m people who cultivate their own lands with their 

anes not only untouched, but retrieved from 

ead eneianing blight of supereilious neighbors, 

» 88 we shall now show, vastly improved in their 
Condition, both social and 


pecuniary. 
narany been made 2 great objection, and a very 


our own, and inhabited by a warlike population of 
eight millions, sustained by four millions of obedient 
and industrious slaves? How can we hope te sue- 
ceed in our efforts, while obliged to hold these slaves 
in subjection with ane hand, and fight their masters 
with the other? Is that ti acesr@ance with any 
sound rules of military proeeduce ? Besides, sup- 
pose we could march from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande, (rather a long march, by the way,) and drive 
the slaveholders before our victorious armies, what 
would be the condition of the millions of slaves in our 
rear? The Government has already confiscated all 
slaves belonging to persons in arms against the Fed- 
eral Government, if they come within our lines, but 
what are we to do when we find ourselves in posses- 
sion of them by conquest? Shall we hold them for 
the benefit of their masters, or give them their free- 
dom? If these questions must come up in the course 
of the war, ought they not to be met at the outset? 

But while we are thus engaged in restoring the 
Union by conquest, what will England and other 
European nations be about? How long may they be 
willing to wait for the accomplishment of our object— 
one, two, or three years? Have they any such in- 
terest in the restoration of the American Union, with 
slavery in it, as will naturally dispose them to sub- 
mit to the general disturbance of their industrial and 
commercial interests which our struggle must occa- 
sion, as long as it continues? And if they become 
restive, and interfere, are we in a condition to blus- 

ter or fight them with any hope of success ? 

But allowing that we could, by the most herculean 
efforts, and the most prodigal expenditure of blood 
and treasure, finally ferce the seceding states back 
into the Union, would it pay? How much should 
we have gained? How much more pleasant would 
our fellowship with slavery be then than it has been 
hitherto? How faithfal shall we be in executing the 
fugitive-slave law? How much more of quiet and 
satisfaction shall we enjoy, after having compelled 
our Southern brethren to join their fortunes once 
more to ours? How much less shall we experience 
of the insolence and violence of Southern chivalry, 
when again united with us in the government of the 
nation? How much better will Jeff. Davis, Toombs, 
Wigfall, and their amiable associates, conduct them- 
selves in Congress? How much more honest will 
the Floyds and Cobbs be, when permitted again to 
hold seats in the cabinet ? 

Perhaps Mr. Seward, than whom we have no 
greater or more popular statesman, can tell us how 
much we shall gain by restoring “ the IRREPRESSIBLE 
Conriicr?” He can doubtless show us how much 
our condition is to be improved, when all things are 
pate to their status guo before the war, but 
especi ow the “ great conflict ” 
the ineenion, —— wel ctend, enter 

Perhaps Secretary Cameron can inform the public 
whether the contest we are engaged inisa WAR; and 
if so, whether it is a war for subjugating the rebel- 
lious states. And further, perhaps he can show how 
long it will take to restore the Union, according to 
our experience and progress thus far. 

Our excellent Secretary of the Treasury, in whom 
all confide, may be able to exhibit a pretty fair esti- 
mate of the probable cost of bringing thirty-four states 
together in peace and harmony, with such “ satisfac- 
tory guarantees ” as will make us a united, happy, 
and prosperous people. 

Now we certainly need such estimates and calcula- 
tions, in order to determine the wisdom of our present 
course, Fortunately, however, if our high officials 


the common people will do it, with sufficient accura- 
cy; andif their conviction, in view of all the facts, 
should be that it is of no more possible use to attempt 
the resteration of the American Union, with slavery 
in it, than to restore the year of our Lord 1860, then 
will they not begin to inquire as to the expediency of 
removing at once the cavsz of the conflict, and the 
tape neg oe successful termination? If the 
people states should be brought to feel that 
we must subjugate the slave-power, or submit to the 
most humiliating terms of settlement ; if they should 
see plainly that if we overcome the South 

BS tae! as @ necessary consequence, and 








eannot furnish them, the common-sense sagacity of 
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that we cannot reasonably expect to effect this except 
by proclaiming emancipation,—will they be likely to 
hesitate a great while in demanding that the great 
principle announced in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that “all men are created free and equal,” shall 
be made a verity for the North American continent? 

If this result then must come, as we believe it must, 
when may we expect that emancipation will be in- 
augurated as the policy of the Government? 

I answer, precisely at the moment when the people 
of the free states demand it, and not before. When- 
ever the Northern Democracy (for it lies with them) 
shall become satisfied, as they must eventually, that 
there is no other remedy, no escape from the most 
terrible defeat and disgrace, but to proclaim emanci- 
pation, then, and only then, will the fiat go forth. No 
earthly power can hasten that day, and no one ought 
to wish to hasten it. It will come in the righteous 
Providence of God, by the force of the great current 
of human events, which neither man nor institutions 
can withstand. And when the day shall arrive that 
the people of the free states, in their majesty and 
‘might, do this, then will commence in good earnest 
the most stupendous contest the world ever saw—the 
struggle between freedom and slavery for the posses- 
sion of a continent. 

But that time is not now. Our pro slaveryism has 
not been sufficiently flogged out of us. We must see 
more of the gigantic villainies and downright bar- 
barism of slavery, and realize more fully than we 
now do, that while the colored man is held in bond- 
age the white man cannot be free ; that the existence 
of freedom and slavery under the same Government, 
in security and peace, is animpossibility. Our Democ- 
racy especially must learn that this is not a “nigger 
question,’ but the white man’s question ; that it is 
their own safety and welfare that demand the ex- 
tinction of slavery. When they see all this, with 
what unanimity and power will they call for the ex- 
tinction of the whole system, and how surely it will 
then come ; and when slavery has fallen, how peace- 
ful and harmonious will all our interests then be! 

We are deeply sensible of the obstacles that stand 
in the way of this general uprising of the people. We 
know that for a long series of years they have been 
assiduously educated to regard all opposition te 
slavery as arising from a mistaken sympathy for the 
slave, as mere “ negro philanthropy.”” Now there has 
coubtless been something of this kind ; but the great 
question, with all liberal minds, is not what the par- 
ticular interests of the colored men require, but what 
the general interests of the whole peoyledemand. A 
white man’s interests are as precious as a black 
man’s ; and, therefore, as there are twenty-six mil- 
lions of the former, and only four of the latter, the 
proportion is as twenty-six to foar. This is strictly 
true, because the white race are as really cursed and 
dem oralized by slavery as the colored race. 

Our Democrats, and all others who have never 
looked at the matter in this light, miust be brought to 
see that, irrespective of all regard to the welfare of 
the negro, the destruction of slavery is entirely indis- 
pensable to the preservation and enjoyment of their 


own liberties and rights; and although the present § 


war is a dear school, it is certain to teach them this 
lesson ; and when once it is learned, the whole mat- 
ter will soon be disposed of. The country will then 
more readily furnish a million of men to extinguish 
human chattelism, than half that number to bring it 
back under the guarantees of the Constitution. 


THE WAR. 


BY REV. GEORGE BE. CHEEVER. 

Opszori0xs are raised ip. unexsected Guarters 
against abolishing slavery by the War. Tne scheme 
is denounced as being inhuman, insurrectionary, and 
full of horrors. Let us take this bull by the horns in 
the argument, as Fremont in one quarter of the bat- 
tle field bas taken it in his proclamation, giving free- 
dom to the slaves of all rebels in Missouri, and thus 
striking 2 blow directly at the heart of the rebellion. 

In the first place, a war for emancipation would be 
quite as just and righteous in itself as a war for the 
subduing ofrebellion. If the rebeliion be not subdued, 
there is an end to all honest government, and a ¢ce- 
struction of American liberties. But on the other 
hand, if slavery be not subdued, the establishment of 
the slave-government over the continent would be a 
greater calamity for mankind. 

In the second place, What is there in a war for 
emancipation any more inhuman than in a war for 
putting down rebellion? Is not slavery as great a 
sin in God's sight as rebellion? Is not slavery as in- 
jurious to mankind, and as destructive of all good 
government, as rebellion? Aud is not the emancipa- 
tion of the enslaved as clea:ly a command from God 
as obedience to the Government? And is not a war 
in defense of others’ rights quite as benevolent as one 
in defense of our own? And if ye have not been 
faithful in that which is another man’s, who shall give 
you that which is your own ? 

In the third place, What is there in a war for eman- 
cipation any more insurrectionary or inhuman thanin 
a war for putting down rebellion? Is it any more in- 
human for blacks to be enlisted in fighting against re- 
beliious whites, than for whites to be enlisted in figut- 
ing against their brethren? The war for emancipa- 
tion would simply be a legalized, well-ordered martial 
insurrection against rebels and traitors. The war to 
put down the rebellion is much wider and more fear- 
ful, occupies vaster territories, and necessitates the 
fighting and the sacrifice of greater numbers of white 
soldiers, than it would if it were a war to put down 
slavery, the cause of the rebellion. The war for 
emancipation, instead of increasing, would speedily 
and rapidly reduce the horrors of war, gathering them 
into a smaller compass, and instead of covering the 
whole ground of the rebellion needlessly, would con- 
centrate a force against that one fortress or intrench- 
ment which commands all the enemy’s positions, and 
being invested, would compel him to surrender at all 
points. 

A correspondent of The Tribune of August 19th, 
from a Southern state, declared that the Government 
would “ have to inaugurate some system of emanci- 
pation as an act of merey to the whites of the South, 
and for the purpose of controlling elements otherwise 
uncontrollable and destructive.” 

Now a national act and proclamation of emancipa- 
tion is net an insurrection, nor its proclamation, but 
simply an invitation of enlistment under authority and 
protection of the United States Government. It is 
just what a proclamation of the marriage ordinance 
would be in a region where there had been nothing 
but promiscuous licentiousness. The marriage act 
would intervene to-put a stop to such licentiousness, 
subduing it within the permanent bounds and chan- 
nels of domestic life and virtue. And just so, the proc- 
Jamation of liberty to all the inhabitants of the land 
would be the proclamation, not of insurrection, bat of 
legitimate obedience and protection under the guardi- 
ansbip of law. 

As fast as the army, making or carrying this procla- 
mation, advanced, so fast and so far the slaves would 
be put under protective arrangements and rules, a 
system of continued employment and care, drafted and 
regimented for service, or if kept on plantations, kept 
at work, the plantations being the property of the Gov- 
ernment, and the slaves kept as free laborers. But 
beyond the advance and occupation of the army, the 

of liberty would simply prepare the way 
for such advance. If it produced a insur- 
rection, this would so paralyze and occupy the power 
and whole attention of the enemy, as to render an im- 











mediate advance, conquest, and occupation by the 
army an easy and inevitable movement; and when- 
ever any insurrection had begun, it would cease in- 
stantly on the presence of the army, being turned into 
a legitimate and military, and no longer insurrectiona- 
ry movement. 

The country in tebellion must be subdued, and for 
the present goverted as a conquered territory, con- 
quered by a free Government and people, and to be 
governed by that fovernment, just as the free territo- 
ry is governed, under the rule of no involuntary ser- 
vitude, except for the punishment of crime. If any 
human beings henceforward in all the rebellious states 
are to be put to izveluntary servitude, it must be the 
rebels themselves, taken in the act of rebellion against 
the Government. Let them be made the slaves, and 
let the blacks be appointed their overseers. Such 
would be the result of emancipation, that is, the just 
reduction and punishment of the rebels, who have 
filled their country with all the inhumanity and mise- 
ries of war for the sake of slavery, and the deliver- 
ance and orderly, employment of the slaves by the 
conquering Government. 

Yet in the face of all this, we have the strange phe- 
nomenon of persons arguing that liberty to the slaves 
must on no account be proclaimed or permitted, be- 
cause it would set the whole South in all the miseries 
of a civil and servile war! But what are the very 
opponents of emancipation themselves proposing 0: 
the largest scale, but just a devastating, desolating 
war to put down the rebellion, a war against the 
rebels, which, if it involves anything, involves all the 
inhumanities of war on both sides! Aud they mean 
to maintain this, yet will not adopt the one measure 
of freedom to the enslaved which would put an end 
to all this! They will continue the war, with all its 
horrible desolation &nd sacrifice of friends more than 
foes, rather than admit the boon of emancipation, be- 
cause, they say, this would involve insurrection, and 
insurrection would be savage and inhuman against 
the rebels and their sccial state! An insurrection 
would be so full of horror to their enemies, that they 
prefer to desolate the households of their friends! 

For the honor of our country, let the word Freedom 
to all the inhabitants of the land go forth, and thus let 
this dreadful rebellion be subdued in the speediest 
possible way. 





‘THE FAST. 
A PARAPHRASE OF THE FIFTY-EIGHTH CHAPTER 
OF ISAIAH, 








BY MRS. ELIZABETH M. OLMSTED. 





Cry, cry aloud! 
From out the cloud 
There comes the trumpet’s warning blare. 
No more rejoice, 
Lift up the voice! 
For Jacob’s sins thou shalt not spare. 


When, day by day 
Ye eought my way 
With solemn chant and fast and prayer, 
T took no heed 
To Zion’s need 
That bowed in mourning mocking there. 


With fiery hate, 
And “read debate, 
Ye smote with clenched and wicked hand, 
And, where ye found 
The srisoner bound, 


Ye forMprew the cruel] bend. 
Cry, cry aloud! Re 
Frem out the cloud. 
“hie ie the Fast the Lord will choose !” 
With. eudden stroke 
Bret every yoke, 
The bands of wickedness unloose. 


Bring to thy door 
The hungry poor, 
That peace and love may yet alide ; 
With tender care 
Thy covering spare — 
From thine own flesh thou shalt nit hide. 


Then shal! the light 
Pierce through night! 
The old waste places shalt thou build, 
* The Lord shall guide ;— 
On every side 
Thy springs with water shall be filled, 


Haste, Zion, haste, 
Repsir the waste! 
Restore the paths where love may dwell. 
Then to thy cry, 
The “ Here am I” 
Like bursting waters sweet shall swell. 





* 


_~§OTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 


BY OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Wasutnerton, D. C., Sept. 15, 1861. 
To rug Epirors oF Tue INDEPENDENT : 

The weather in the vicinity of the capital is now 
exquisitely fine, and we have a right to expect it to 
continue fine for the greater part of October and 
November. The autumns of this part of the country 
are usually much more mild than those of New Eng- 
land and the Middle States. November is usually one 
of the most lovely months of the year, and October 
would be so were it not for the occasional heat of 
the mid-day sun. The army of the Potomac then has 
before it a splendid prospect, so far as the weather is 
concerned, for a fall campaign. For ten weeks it has 
before it the best weather of the year in the Old 
Dominion, and ere the December blasts prevail has 
an abundance of time to prepare winter quarters in 
Richmond. The Virginia roads are not bad till De- 
cember, except for a short time after a rain-storm, 
but in winter they are truly awful, and could not pos- 
sibly be traveled by our immense army wagons. 

Although the weather as yet is quite warm in the 
middle of the day, yet the nights are so cool as to 
render the camp-fire an indispensable comfort to the 
troops. The eld army officers who have had experi- 
ence upon the plains are teaching the raw troops 
many important lessons in the art of camp-life in this 
period of apparent inactivity. ‘Make yous eamp- 
fires in a circle, boys,” said Capt. Alexanfler to a 
newly arrived regiment the other day, “ and then you 
will dry away the malaria and fogs of this climate 
from a nice sleeping-ground.” This is the way it is 
cone. Great fires are made around the camping- 
gwund and the men sleep within the circle—and 
sleep soundly and refreshingly too. Thousands ef 
them on the Virginia side sleep under the stars with 
no tent coverings, not caring to move over their tent- 
equipage and give the rebels an indication of the 
strength of the Government army on the Potomac 
banks. This works well enough when it does not 
rain ; but when e night cemes like one within the 
week. when it rained powerfally nearly all night, it is 
a litle unpleasant. Probably twenty thousand sol- 
diers were wet through to the skin that night, but 
rousing fires and a good breakfast of steaks and 
coffee, and a sunrise of magnificent beauty, speedily 
chased away the damps and dolors of the disagree- 
able night. After breakfast the twenty thousand 
were ready for s conflict with the rebels if the orders 
had only come. 

There has been enough skirmishing along our lines 
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Our soldiers behaved well in the little conflict, and the 

generals and inferior officers admirably. McClellan was 

on the ground at once, and took great pains to soothe 

the wounded, and especially to praise the Highlanders, 

who acted courageously under the enemy’s fire. It 

will be remembered that it was this regiment which 

called forth a very severe order from Gen. McClellan 

a few weeks ago. On Friday evening the rebels 

moved forward very closely to our lines, and, driving 

in our pickets, burned several houses within three 

miles of Fort Corcoran. On yesterday morning 

another house was burned by the rebels, and to-day 

there are indications of an early attack. Some of the 

most sagacious military observers here do not hesi- 

tate, however, to express the opinion that nothing has 

yet occurred to warrant the belief that the rebel 

troops intend a direct attack upon the capital. It is 

perhaps dangerous to hazard an opinion in these 

days, when a battle is liable to occur at any moment ; 

but it would certainly seem that the rebel forces could 

not commit so enormous a blunder as to attack our 
intrenchments in front of Washington ; and it is the 
opinion ef your correspondent that they will do no 

such thing. The movements here may be a feint to 
cover important military operations elsewhere ;—not 
unlikely the fording of the Potomac above by the rebel 
army. 

The estim®tes of the strength of the Confederate 
troops in Virginia published in some of the journals 
are preposterous. A leading New York journal 
figures out 324,000 rebel troops in Virginia alone. 
Such a statement is utterly ridiculous, and it would 
seem as if it were made to discourage the patriots of 
the North and have an effect upon the stock market. 
If it were true, then the Confederates have not less 
than half a million of troops in the field, whereas 
there is the best of evidence that they have not in all 
the rebel states one-half that number. To under- 
estimate an enemy is dangerous; to greatly over- 
estimate it is also a blunder of evilconsequences. It 
is not believed here that the rebels have from Harper’s 
Ferry to Alexandria and back to Manassas over 
125,000 troops, and probably less than 100,000. 

The recent letter of the President to Gen. Fremont 
is the topic of conversation here just now. Asa faith- 
ful chronicler of events, I must say that the earnest 
Republicans are somewhat disappointed by the letter. 
A prominent Democrat who did not like Fremont’s 
proclamation, exclaimed en reading the President’s 
letter, “‘ Better to have let Fremont alone ; the modifi- 
eation indicates vacillation and weakness.” The 
proclamation did not follow the Act of Congress, 
neither does Mr. Lincoln follow any written law or 
constitution when he imprisons the Mayor of this 
city, and releases him on condition that he will resign 
an office to which he was legally elected. Shall we 
fear to touch the relation of a slave to his master, 
when white men are imprisoned and shot under 
martial law? Shall every civilized institution of the 
land be overturned while we stard with cowardly 
shivering before that of humanslavery? God forbid! 
Mr. Lincoln meant well—perhaps has done well. 
We have only to wait—time will show the Government 
that there is but one way to put down the rebellion. 
The rebels cannot be coaxed to lay down their arms. 
Everything goes on well. Time is all that is neces- 
sary to wheel the Government into exactly the right 
position. Festina lente is a good proverb for these 
days—perbaps. 





FAITEFUL AND HONORED IN CHURCH 
AND &TATE. 


Tue death of the late Governor Briggs of Massa- 
cbusetts has removed from earth one of the most 
exemplary and upright of our public men. The 
event was as unexpected as its cause wassad. A 
gun loaded to shoot pigeons, was left standing in the 
closet to which Mr. Briggs went to take an outer 
garment for a short ride in the evening, and by some 
unexplained cause, the gun was fired and carried 
away most of his jaw on one side. He lingered 
several tuys; with but little pain, and in full posses- 
sien of his faculties and his faith, and then died wittr 
the ealmness of a Christian man, at the age of 65, 

George Nixon Briggs was born in Adams, Berk- 
shire county, Massachusetts, in 1796. At the age of 
thirteen he began to learn the trade of a hatter, and 
worked in the shop for three years. He then spent 
a@ year in an academy. He then studied law fora 
few years, and was admitted to the bar in 1818. He 
represented his district twelve years in Congress, 
from 1831 to 1843, and in the latter year was elected 
Governor of Massachusetts, to which office he was 
re-elected every year until1851. He was afterwards, 
for a few years, a Jucge of the Court of Common 
Pieas for the state, which place he lost through a 
change of the law by which the court was organized. 
He Jeaves a widow and three children, one of whom, 
his youngest son, is Colonel of the 10th Massachusetts 
Regiment, enlisted for the war. 

At an early period in his public life, Mr. Briggs won 
the high respect of the best portion of our psople by 
the simple sincerity and earnest ability with which 
he engaged in the cause of temperance. In this his 
zeal never faltered, and from his appearance in the 
National Convention et Saratoga in 1836 to the day 
of his death, he was looked to as one of the stroxg 
pillars of this great enterprise. As long as he re- 
mained at Washington, the Congressional Temper- 
ance Society remained in vigorous usefulness. He has 
been for several years the worthy and honored Presi- 
dent of the American Temperance Union. The fam- 
ous and now sadly ruined Thomas F. Marshall was 
indebted to the persistent and faithful friendship of 
Mr. Briggs for a temporary emancipation from the 
thralldom of strong drink, and would probably have 
been saved but for the demoralizing influence of an 
early training in the midst of slavery. 

His private life was marked with the simplicity, 
economy, integrity, public spirit, and conscientious 
fidelity of Puritan times. Ever ready for any good 
work, he actively promoted the improvement of roads, 
of agriculture, of common schools and colleges, of 
Sabbath-schools, and every other interest of society. 
He was often called, and always ready to deliver pub- 
lie lectures before lyceums or popular assemblies, 
and he never failed to inculcate the best lessons of 
political and moral truth. He was an active, devoted 
Christian, with heart and hand ready to co-operate in 
every good enterprise—being a member of the Bap- 
tist denomination, and regarded as one of their best 
and ablest men. For ten or twelve years he was 
President of the Baptist Missionary Union, their 
great foreign missionary association. He was also 
President of the American Tract Society at Boston. 

His funeral was attended on Saturday at the Bap- 
tist meeting-house in Pittsfield, where an eloquent and 
appropriate discourse was delivered by his pastor, Rev. 
Dr. Porter, from the text which Governor Briggs had 
dwelt upon during his suffering hours—“ Be still, and 
know that I am God.” A vast concourse of people 
assembled on the occasion from all the region round, 
end some from Boston and New York. On Sunday 
evening, another immense assembly convened to 
testify their respect for his memory. John D. Oolt, 
Esq., of Pittsfield, Rev. Dr. Warrens of Boston, 
Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society, James 
Travers, Esq., of Pittsfield, Rev. Dr. Marsh of New 
York, Secretary of the American Temperance Union, 
Dr. Childs of Pittsfield, Oliver Warner, Esq., Secre- 


the 
assembly rising. Few men have been beloved 
in life or honored in death. 
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HOW SHALL WE SOONEST END THE 
WAR? 





ae 


TuErE is doubtless now a great pressure on the 


the slaves. 

This is met and resisted by fears of a reaction 
after such a measure at the North as well as at the 
South. Is there not a simple mode of meeting this 
emergency without this result? Suppose our Gov- 
ernment should proclaim the emancipation of all 
slaves, at the same time promisiog to pay a fair price 
for the slaves of all owners who have been loyal to 
the Union. 

The proportion of loyal men in most of the slave 
states is small. Most of them now look upon the 
approach of our army with anxiety, in the fear that 
it will bring with it emancipation without compen- 
sation. This measure would secure them in their 
allegiance, and bring to join them many waverers. 
It would show our friendly intentions, and be in the 
main satisfactory to Union men at the South. Doubdt- 
less many slaveholders, weary of all this slavery con- 
tention, would hail it with delight. 

If loyal men at the South were satisfied, no party 
at the North would dare complain. 

This suggestion will be met with the objection of 
its great expense. Our war already costs us more 
than a million of dollars a-day. Taking the average 
of two hundred dollars a-piece for the slaves, every 
cay’s expenditure would buy us five thousand. 

Can any one doubt that this course would save us 
months, perhaps years of war? Let any one make 
an estimate of the number of slaves owned throughout 
the slave states by Union men—it will be found 
much smaller than would be supposed—and then 
judge if this would not be the cheapest way of ter- 
minating the war, leaving out of consideration the 
great saving that would result to us in other applica- 
tions of power and resources, in morals, in health, 
and in human life—leaving also the considerations of 
humanity and religion toward the slaves. 

Other writers have shown from previous examples 
in history that the slaves would be needed, and would 
be accepted, to remain as laborers, and that no servile 
insurrection need arise. Still the fear of this would 
send home the Southern army in haste. 

A large proportion of thoughtful men at the North 
believe that in God’s providence this question of 
slavery is the hinge on which alone this war hangs. 
They believe that, like Pharaoh, we shall receive blow 
after blow till we “let this people go.” Is not our 
Government, like Pharaoh, “‘ hardening the heart?” 
How much longer shall we resist the warnings of 
Scripture, the testimony of history, the teachings of 
Christianity, our own instincts of humanity, and the 
now evident leadings of God’s providence ? 

FroM THE COUNTRY. 


“WHAT CAN I DO?” 
SHORT ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION. 








I. If you are in a condition to leave home—that is, if 
the care of a family or estate do not make your presence 
positively imperative, if you cannot serve your country 
better where you are than in the field—enlist. It isa 
duty, a privilege, an honor. 

II. 1f you cannot go yourself, send your money. Show 
your confidence in your country and in the cause, by in- 
vesting of your capital, so far as is consistent, in United 
States bonds or Treasury notes. Every hoarded or hith- 
erto unused dollar should be thus appropriated. You 
will then have, if possible, a deeper interest in the suc- 
cess of the Federal arms. 

IIL. If you cannot go or send, give to the Government 
your sympathy. Do not grumble. If you are thrown 
out of businese, bear it. Said a man of our acquaint- 
ance living in a fectory village, who has a large family 
to support, “ Last year my income was nearly eight hund- 
red dollars; this it will probably not exceed three. Bat 
if we cannot have wheat upon the table we will have 
rye; if we cannot have rye we will have corn; if wé 
cai not have corn enough we will have half enough—only 


by the Ist of next April let-the Fiag of the Free float upon 
every fortrees and hilltop from the St. Johns te the Rio 
Grande!” 

1V. Remember, too, Gen. Scott is a man—McClellan is 
a man—Lincoln and his advisers are men. Ali are liaple 
to err and fail. Over all, omnipotent, is God, Seek to 
know what policy would be most pleasing in the sight of 
heaven—nearest right. Dare to advocate its adoption, 
and then intercede for its success, Then our country 
shall be saved! = H. L. BR. 


THE REBELS OF MISSOURI. 


Sr. Louis, Sept. 7, 1861, 
To tHE Epitors oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I find in Zhe Independent of the 5th instant an editori- 
al on General Fremont’s proclamation, containing this 
language : 

“Since the Missouri rebels are almost exclusively 
slaveholders, this proclamation is tantamount to the abo- 
lition of slavery in that state.” 

You mistake the facts amazingly. Not one in five of 
the “‘ Missouri rebels”"—probably not one in ten—is the 
owner of slave property. The mass of them are rather 
adventurers than large property-holders of any kind, 
The strength of the rebellion is made up of natives of the 
state, or persons Southern in their origin. Sympathy 
controlsthem. They are largely drawn from the young, 
rash, and reckless. They have a monopoly of the riotous 
element. The rebellion here is vastly more a thing of 


passion than of property. A large per cent. of the sub- 
stantial property-holders—slaveholders included—are 
friends of the Union. 

Nor do I conceive that the proclamation will have the 
effect to “abolish slavery in the state.” Tne war may. 
The proclamation is but one of various forces bearing 
down upon the institution. WARREN CURRIER. 


Dr. Cuerven’s friends gave him a brilliant reception 
on his return to this city last Thursday evening. 
The spacious parlors of Ferris Institute were crowded 
with ladies and gentlemen, including many clergymen 
of different denominations. Mr. Fairbanks, a venera- 
ble member of the Church of the Paritans, was called 
to the Chair; prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Tyng; 
an address of welcome to the returned pastor was 
made by Dr. Hartt, followed with a fitting response 
by Dr. Cheever; after which brief addresses were 
made by Rev. Dr. Tyng, Rev. J. R. Sloane, Tacodore 
Tilton, Rev. D. Graham, Rev. Hiram Mattison, Oliver 
Johnson, Rev. William Goodell, Rev. 8. 8. Jocelyn, 
and Hon. Edgar Ketcham. At the conclusion of the 
addresses, the company dispersed to three large 
supper-rooms, where they good-humoredly despoiled 
the array of a magnificent entertainment. On Sunday 
Dr. Cheever resumed his pastoral labors. 


Ar length we have an American steel-pen. Hore- 
tofore, as we are assured, steel pens have never been 
manufactured in the United States. These lines are 
written with a pen made at the Esterbrook Factory, 
Camden, New Jersey. The best possible pen, of course, 
is made neither of steel nor gold, but of the feather of 
& goose-wing. But the use of quills has of late years 
been almost entirely superseded by metallic pens of 
some description. There is no use in saying that this 
New Jersey product is ‘a good pen,” for @ pen suited 
to one man’s hand will spatter in another’s. If any 
of our readers wish to turn writers, we presume that 
our advertising columns will inform them how to ob- 
tain the assistance of the Camden pen. 


New literary periodicals, particularly on other 
side of the ocean, have for the past year or two sought 
singular and fantastic names. The 

that of a new “ weekly journal of fact 























Government to urge a proclamation of freedom to 7 



















































































































































































Sermons 
| Henry Ward Beecher.* 


{Katered scoording to Act of Congress, tn the 1860, by J. 
‘ in the Office of the 

B. Bishards, in the Glork’s Off United Staten fortis 
« Anp ye are complete in him, which is the head of all princi- 
pality and power.”—@oL, # 10. 

I will read the context : 


“ Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. For in 
him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” 

If anything more than that is necessary to make 
divinity, what is it? And here there can be no dodg- 
ing nor playing between words. 

“ Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. For in 


« him dwelleth all the fallness of the Godhead bodily. 


And ye are complete in him, which is the head of all 

principality and power.” 

It has been shown, by unfriendly critics, that many 
of the moral teachings of Christ were not original 
with him—that they had been uttered by heathen 
philosophers before his time. It would be very 
strange if this were not so. It would be very strange, 
in other words, if our Master did not oftentimes em- 
bedy again, with divine authority, those moral maxims 
which happened to have been discovered and proved 
true before and otherwhere. 

But no one can find before the revelation of Christ 
any such ideal of character, of purity of life, of love, 
or of divine intercourse with the soul of man, as God 
bas revealed in the Savior. The teaching of the New 
Testament as to a spiritual life in the soul, is abso- 
lutely new. It was then, and it remains almost as 
much so yet. After men have found out the ethical 
truths of the New Testament, and more and more ap- 
plied them to the development of individual life, and 
to the forms and fashion of society, the interior, the 
spiritual life of the soul is almost as much unexplored 
as in the days of the apostles. 

The grand peculiarity of this Scripture teaching is, 
that cur true life is not that which grows up natur- 
ally; that is, according to the influences which sur- 
round us in nature and in society, but that our true 
life is that which is evolved in us when we come 
under the conscious influence of the mind of God. 
The true life of man never develops itself, as it were, 
of itself. It is not spontaneous. 

The nature of a seed is such that when it is thrown 
in‘o the ground it unfolds itself without culture, with- 
eut any exterior influence beyond the light and air 
end soil, to be just that thing which it was meant to 
be. Every flower comes to its own nature; and al- 
trough culture may make it larger and finer, yet it 
expresses the radical idea involved in the seed. It is 
so with every insect, and every animal. But man is 
not 8 creature that, according to this analogy, being 
born into the world opens and develops himself to that 
which God meant manhood to be. When left in the 
mcst favorable conditions, man does not, and will not, 
so develop himself; fur that which is required to 
make manhood is not inhim. There were elements 
leit out of the nature of man without which that nature 
never can come to its perfection. For, as in fruits 
sugar comes from the sun, so in man grace comes 
from the Sun of righteousness, working in us, and 
elaborating the things that we need. But they are 
never wrought out by any process that takes place by 
the natural faculties in the soul. 

Man is by far the most complex thing in creation. 
He has been called the microcosm, as if in him, in 
litle, was something of everything in creation. Noris 
it altegether a fancy. 

Yor his physical development there is provision in 
naure. The things which are provided for his bodily 
wants are sufficient to give him the utmost develop- 
my nt of which his physical frame is susceptible. 

For his development in social affections provision 
has been made in society, and particularly in the rela- 
tions of the family. So that independent of any 
influence from without, there are instrumentalities 
that shall suffice to develop one in all social excellen- 
ces. A man may represent nearly the maximum of 
what he can be in earthly domestic relations without 
the operation of any causes other than those provided 
in the nature of things. 

Ard so for his development in energy, in capacity 
of business, in power of judgment and of execution, 
there has been abundant provision made in the course 
of affairs. Indeed, love of praise, iove of power, love 
of sympathy, and ambition conspire to develop that 
side of his character intensely which is worldly and 
executive. There is enough in the course of affairs 
to develop men as business men, as statesmen, as 
warriors, as legislators, as merchants, as manufac- 
turers, as husbandmen, as mariners. 

The poetic and spiritnal elements, too, have an- 
educating power ; but it amounts to but little. It is 
only alphabetic. There is nothing that would ever 
bring forth the higher elements of the soul, and reveal 
its divinity. There is no teaching in life of experience 
that would of itself make known what we mean by 
spirituality, There is no provision in the nature of 
things for the full disclosure of the purpose of 
the moral sentiments, harmoniously developed so 
as to include in them the elements of eternity. 

Looking out upon man, you shall find abundant 
provision of things required for bodily development 
and for social refinements. The world is full of wise 
maxims drawn from experience to teach men to be 
strong bodly and in secular affairs. But when a 
man attempts to get above the average of human 
culture, and develop himself as a spiritual and moral 
creature, living not by sense, but by faith, then he 
finds the world penurious in its provision. It has 
been made a matter of complaint that the world 
seems to have been built only to make rude men, and 
that to be a pure, high, noble man, one must almost 
go without provision, as well as against sympathy and 
example. It is true, and it is a part of the remarks 
that I was making, that there has been provision 
made in the course of nature for all lower wants, but 
that when we come to those things which are the 
blossom of all the rest of a man’s being—the moral 
eentiments—there is no provision in the world for 
them. 

But provision for these is made above the world, in 
Ged himself. They are developed by the direct in- 
fluence of God’s mind upon ours. As it is the sun 
that ripens, as it is the sun that gives color and flavor, 
as it is the sun that is required to do the last things 
in the life of a plant; so, in the life of every man it is 
the power of God on the soul that is indispensable to 
the development of the higher faculties, and their 
development in their highest forms. 

In other words, men can never be brought to the 
higher form of their own nature till the soul has been 
brought under the conscious influence of the divine 
mind. And the thoughts of God, the feelings of God, 
the commands of God, the will of God—these are 
the instrumentalities by which we are to come to 
ourselves. 

For, first, man is unlike sll lower animals. All 
below him carry a nature which belongs essentially 


: 


the apparently most secluded and independent things 
men are really depending on each other. 

A scholarly recluse shuts himself up in his own 
library, and there seeks his own pleasure and improve- 
ment ; and as he goes not into the hurly-burly of life, 
since his means enable him to withdraw himself, and 
live alone, it seems as though he was isolated from 
other men, and independent of them. Yet his own 
life has received its shape and spirit from the age in 
which he lives. And what he is, depends upon what 
they were who were about his childhood, and about 
his boyhood. His thoughts have been molded, and 
his character has been touched, by ten thousand 
vital influences in outward life. He—this independ- 
ent man !—uses a which is itself a contribu- 
tion of the world’s races ; which is a history formed 
and developed by men through ages; and which, 
while it seems but a vehicle, is a potent inflaence 
that affects every man who employs it. For although 
words appear to be our servants merely, they are like 
many other servants that govern as much as they obey. 

The house over his head, the furniture about him, 
the table on which he leans, the pen by which he 
writes, the paper to which he commits his thoughts, 
all these comforts that enable him to be alone, depend 
upon others. If it were not for the man that reared 
the crops which feed him, he would be digging in the 
field, instead of being a poet. Who is helping that 
man? The Chinese that raises his tea; the slave 
that raises his cotton; the flocks that, a thousand 
miles away on the hills, are growing wool for his 
coat. All these are helping him tostandalone. And 
to this man, if you trace what he eats and drinks and 
wears and uses, the whole world has made itself a 
servant, in order to enable him to stand up and say, 
‘‘T am self-poised and alone, and do not depend upon 
anything!” He depends upon everything in the 
globe. It is only because all things serve him, that 
he can seem to be alone, even. 

All the currents of life that move around him, the 
sentiments which he expresses, his hopes, his fears, 
his loves, his very fancies—these take shape and 
peculiarity from the temper of the times; that is, 
from the lives of other people around about him 

And this vanity of being independent, this pride of 
isolation, this scorn of help on every side, is unnatu- 
ral. No map, until he is like a clod, until he comes 
to dust again, until he is shut up in every faculty, 
can, according to the laws of his nature, but. be 
dependent upon others, so that he is, in himself, what 
others permit him to be, or help him to be. 

What if a convolvulus should take it into its head 
to make of itself a perfect plant independent of every- 
thing else? Now, a convolvulus is not half a plast 
unless it has a stick to standon. God made it so 
limber- backed and so limber-sided that it cannot stand 
alone, and must have a wall, a tree, a wire, a string, 
or a trellis on which to lift itself up, in order that it 
may, With its starry plumes of every color, greet tne 
morning air. Although it is susceptible of becoming 
a perfect plant, its perfection depends upon its having 
something outside of itself toleanon. Otherwise it 
cannot ehow what God meant it to be. 

Men are perfect relatively ; but they require some- 
thing on the right, on the left, before, behind, and all 
about them, to lean on. They need something to 
complete them, and enable them to show what God 
meant when he made them. 

When, therefore, we approach the teachings of our 
Savior, especially such as are in John, which strike 
men as being strange and mystic, they are, in fact, in 
consonance with the analogies of nature. We are 
told that we derend for life on God. It looks as 
though our life depended on bread, meat, raiment, 
and sleep. It looks as though thousands of men lived 
without any knowledge of God or faith in him. It is 
said that we cannot come to God except through 
Christ ; that he is the light of the world by which we 
walk ; that he is the bread of life on which we sub- 
sist; that he is the way, or highroad, on which we 
are to tread ; that he is the door through which we 

are to enter to new spheres. It is said that our life 
is hid with his in God, and that therefore we are now 
dead, and shall live really only by-and-by. It is said 
that without him we can do nothing ; and, as in our 
text, that we are complete in him—that in order that 
we may be complete, we must receive from him the 

elements which are in him. 

Now these things are presumptively true. When 
men go to John and read these truths, they say, 

‘¢ They look mystic and fanciful ;” but if you look at 

life you shali find that this dependence of soul upon 

soul is foreshadowed in all the relations of life, not 

alone of man, but of all things belowhim. We should 

expect to find in the Word of God teachings which 

showed that our life must fill itself up from the life 

above, and that our strength must take its proportions 

from the divine strength. Such teachings, instead of 
being strange, are strictly in accordance with obser- 

ation and experience. 

I remark, then, that a life without the divine influ- 

ence upon the soul, is a life of ignorance and imbecil- 

ity. No mancan come to himself except by com- 

ing to God. There is many and many a@ fiower 


< 


that nevor will biossom in our climate because it 


needs more of tropical heat than our climate affords. 
Itis heat that it needs to bring it to itself. There is 
many a man that never knows what is in him be- 
cause he has not that heat of the eternal tropics which 
is required to meke him grow, in stem, and blossom, 
and fruit; because he is withholding himself from 
God ; because he is sitting in darkness, being an un- 
believer ; and because in shutting himself out from 
God he shuts himself out from himself. 

* But,” it is said, ‘are there not some men of great 
nobility of nature, even surpassing Christians in puri- 
ty and justice and benevolence, who do not so much 
as believe in religion?” I reply, that such apparent 
cases are extremely rare. There may be, here and 
there, single cases that seem to be such; but it is 
patent to observation that, as a rule, men who are 
without God and without hope in the world are be- 
low, not above, the average of integrity, virtue, ex- 
cellence. 

And in the extremely rare cases, which are apparent 
exceptions to this rule, you shall usually find that the 
whole education of the individual has been religious ; 
that they are children of Christian parents, not mere- 
ly, but that they stand in the line of Caristian parent- 
age ; that there has been a hereditary transmission to 
them of Christian qualities through father and grand- 
father, and mother and grandmother; that through many 
generations there has been Christian nurture, the ef- 
fects of which they are inheritors; that there have 
come down to them constitutional faculties suscepti- 
ble of moral training. It will usually be found that 
their early life has been such that their thoughts are 
saturated and their heart has been taught to vibrate 
and throb with Christian sentiment and feeling. And 
although in later life they may disclaim tenets and 
cogmas, it will be found that their whole early life 
was formed and fashioned by the most potent Chris- 
tian influence—namely, God revealed through father 
and mother. For there is an incarnation of God in 
every father and every mother that meets the high 
conception of the office of fatherhood or motherhood, 
and the child knows God first through the parent. 
Moreover, it is to be considered that there is an 
influence of God acting upon men unconsciously in 
this world. The laws and customs established in 
equity—what are they but the divine influence molded 
into laws and customs, though it may be a human in- 
stitution that embodies them? The elements of 
business which stand upon rectitude, and which have 
been eliminated through hundreds of years ; the re- 
finements of virtuous society which have been wrought 
out by ages—these are the products of the divine 
influence in the world. And through these things God 
yet pours out his own soul on many men who are un- 
conscious of what it is that influences them. 

Some men do not believe in the Bible; but they do 
believe in virtuous formulas. As if such formulas 
were not ofishoots of the Bible! They do not believe 
in religion ; but they do believe in equity and justice 
and purity andtruth. As if these things were any- 
thing but the results of religion, wrought through 
ages. They are under the influence of religion, and 
that in them which is noble and true is the product of 
religion, and may be traced back to the divine influ- 
ence. So that the presented as exceptions 


persons 

to the truth that men cannot live without the power 
of God in the soul, prove this trath, rather than dis- 
prove it. 

















out into divine truth, and where their ‘head would be 
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relationships : Him who is the foun ideal 
of them all; the great Heart and the great Soul from 
which come as sparks the lesser natures that seem 
wondrous and dear to us; the great Fountain 
and light. In that we are to find our own life, our 
own light, and our own joy. 

And the declaration of the text is that in Christ 
consciously accepted there is perfectness for men. 
In other words, religion is that which, derived from 
the Lord Jesus Christ, feeds every part of the human 
soul, and develops it into perfect symmetry. And he 
that knows the Lord Jesus Christ perfectly and truly, 
will need to know nothing else. In him is life and 
light, and perfect life and perfect light. The whole 
understanding receives such vitel power from contact 
with God, that it might almost be said that only he is 
truly a philosopher who is a Christian. It is said 
that an undevout astronomer is mad, This is so only 
because every undevout man is mad. For only when 
the understanding is divinely illumined is man capable 
of perceiving what he is meant to be. Only when the 
influence of God rests upon the mind do we understand 
the nature of the passions, and know how to regulate 
them without destroyingthem. Thenfirst do we begin 
to suspect that besides being instruments for the pur- 
poses of the body, they are those firts by which we 
give energy and potency to our moral sentiments. 
For while it is true that combativeness has made the 
world an aceldama of blood and cruelty, it is just as 
true that under divine influence it gives a sovereign 
power to the higher impulses of the soul. The rude, 
untrained, hirsute passions of our nature are not to 
be destroyed; for when brought under tke influence 
of God they carry up as sovereign the moral senti- 
ments that belong to us. 

A man thet does not know how to be bad, does not 
know how to be good. Men say ffiat when a bad 
man becomes good, he is apt to be a very good man. 
It is so, but the being bad has nothing to do with it. 
An energetic man is as energetic in goodness as in 
evil. The man that has bottom-force, a power that 
penetrates every part of his nature, when he becomes 
good takes the royalty of that force into his higher 
nature, though before it may have been only in his 
basilar nature. 

All our domestic affections, however much sweet- 
ened and refined by incidental culture, blossom with 
double fragrance, and become doubly beautiful, when 
under the influence of Christ. It might almost be 
said that before they are brought under that influence 
they are what flowers covered with dew are before 
the sun comes up in the East. The brightest flower 
is no more beautiful in the darkness of night than the 
toad beside it. Itisnothing. Darkness hidesit. In 
all those jewels of the morning (and there is nothing 
so poor that it cannot wear jewels which might make 
you and me ashamed of our petty stones which we 
cal] jewels) there is no beauty till the sun comes up; 
and then every flower, every plant, every vine, and 
every drop, begins to praise God-with its radiant 
glory. Then all things that have slept rise to life. 
And morning is a striking illustration of the truth that 
we are complete only when the Sun-of Righteousness 
rises on us with healing in his beams, awakening us 
to new life, lifting us above ourselves and our circum- 
stances, and making us feel what is the interior mean- 
ing of the words, “ children of God.” 

It is true that the ideal as I paint it may seem 
poetic ; and into your experience, Caristian brethren, 
it may seem as though none, or not much, of the reality 
had entered. Yes, something of it has entered into 
the experience of every true Christian. It has come 
to you in fragments. There has never been a sym- 
metrical and continuous development of it in your 
history, but there have been moments when you felt 
that the divine influence gave you such a sense of love 
for your family, your children, and your friends, as 
you never knew before. There have been times when 
you had such a feeling of resignation as you had never 
before known. In hours of sickness and trial you 
have experienced a calmness and a contentment of 
which you had never suspected yourself of being capa- 


ble under such circumstances. "When touched by the 


divine spirit, by Christ, by holy influences from above, 
you have received conceptions of what you are, of 
what belongs to you, and of what has been begun in 
you, which you could not have had at any other time. 
And these fragments, these single leaves, these de- 
tached sentences of that which belongs to our nature 
and destiny, are to go on developing till we are com- 
plete. How much of them are to be developed in this 
life I know not, and you know not. It is very evident 
that persons do not live till they argperfect. Even 
Christians do not. 7 

It seems to me that much that ars life is what we 
call infirmity ; arid that when we die we leave be- 


hind us many things that we call faults and fvibles 


and sins, as the trees shed their leaves when winter 
comes. When the body dies, oh, Rew much will 
perish that is the result of the forces of those passions 
which sleep with the flesh! When we go from this 
world, how shall we be released from ten thousand 
things that belong to our physical state, and that tend 
to hinder our spiritual development! When we come 
to ourselves in the presence of God, and find our- 
selves in the image of God, and like him, of how 
much shall we be rid that seems to render us unfit for 
dying or living! And when in departing from earth 
we shall be stripped of the flesh and all its influences, 
we shall find in ourselves beauties’ and glories more 
than we have ever dreamed that we possessed. 
Have you never seen how when they w®re finish- 
ing the interior of buildings they kept the scaffold- 
ing up? The old pope, when he had Michael Angelo 
employed in decorating the interior of that magnifi- 
cent structure, the Sistine Chapel, demanded that 
the scaffvlding should be taken down 90 that he could 
see the glowing colors that with maichless skill were 
being laid on. Patiently and assiduously did that 
noble artist labor, toiling by day, znd almost by night, 
bringing out his prophets and sidyls, and pictures won- 
drous for their beauty and significance, until the work 
was done. The day before it was done, if you had 
gone into that chapel and looked up, what would-yeu 
have seen? Posts, planks, ropes, lime, mor‘ar, slop, 
dirt. But when all was finished the workmen came, 
and the scaffolding was removed. And then, although 
the floor was yet covered with rubbish and litter, 
when you looked up it was as if heaven itself had 
been opened, and you looked into the courts of God 
and angels. 
Now, the scaffolding is kept around men long after 
the fresco is commenced to be painted; and won- 
drous disclosures will be made when God shall take 
down this scaffolding-body, and reveal witat you have 
been doing. By sorrow and by joy; by joys which 
are but bright colors, and by sorrows which are but 
shadows of bright colors; by prayer; by the infiu- 
ences of the sanctuary ; by your pleasures ; by your 
business ; by reverses ; by successes and by failures ; 
by what strengthened your confidence, and by what 
broke it down ; by the things that you rejoiced in, and 
by the things that you mourned over—by all these 
God is working in you. And you are to be perfect, 
not according to the things that you plan, but accerd- 
ing to the divine pattern. Your portrait and mine 
are being painted, and God, by wondrous strokes and 
influences, is working us up to his own ideal. Over 
and above what you are coing for yourself, God is 
working to make you like him. And the simple but 
wondrous declaration is that when you stand in Zion 
and before God, and see what has been done in you, 
you shall be “satisfied.” O word that has been 
wandering solitary and without a habitation ever 
since the world began, and the morniag stars sang 
together for joy! Has there ever been a human 
creature that could stand on earth while clothed in 
the flesh, and say, “I am satisfied?” What is the 
meaning of the word? Sufficiently filled ; filled full; 
filled up in every part. And when God’s work is 
complete, we shall stand before him, and, with the 
bright ideal and glorified conception of heavenly 
aspiration upon us, looking up te God, and back on 
ourselves, we shall say, “I am satisfied ;” for we 
shali be like him. Amen. Why should we not be 
satisfied ? 

And now, Christian brethren, we come together 
again for another year’s work. We come not in our 
ewn wisdom and our own strength, but in a hamble 
dependence upon God's guiding Spirit. And it is ft 
that we should clasp hands over that dear and sacred 
symbol which reveals to us the sources of our own 
life. It is Christ in us, the hope of glory, that is the 
secret of strength and endurance and satisfaction. 
We are, then, to sit down to this board, festive now, 
celebrating, to be sure, the death of Christ, but cele- 
brating, too, what came from that 








1 } tical usage. It belongs to 


PENDENT. 


Supper. Men have a right to the Lord’s Supper, be- 
cause they are Christians, as much as they have a 
tight to the Bible because they are Christians. Once 
the priests would not let the laity have the Bible. 
Protestants have given the Bible back ; and you must 
give the Lord’s Supper back. It is not an ecclesias- 

€ every man who loves 
Christ and has faith in him. I invite to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper, not those that have been baptized, 
and that have made a profession of their faith, (al- 
though I regard baptism and a profession of one’s 
faith as necessary and useful:) I invite every man 
who has a living faith in Christ, who believes that he 
is being made complete by the ministrations of 
Christ’s life, and who trusts in him for this world and 
the world to come. The Lord’s Supper is yours ; and 
what am I that I should say that you shall not have 
it? The condition of communion is a living faith in 
Christ Jesus. If you have not that, though you have 
been through ten thousand times ten thousaad 
churches, you are not fit forcommunion. Ifyou have 
that, I invite you because, being a sinner, you are 
conscious of your want, and trust in Christ, knowing 
that in him is your supply. 


fd 
THE PROCLAMATION OF FREEDOM. 


To THE Eptrors or THE INDEPENDENT: 

Will you allow me to express in your journal some 
thoughts called out by reading the communication of 
“Roger” in your issue of August 29th, headed “ Who 
shall carry the Proclamation ?” 

He says, “The mass of the people have become con- 
vinced that slavery is, in one way or another, the cause 
of our great troubles.’ True; and as this conviction 
settles down upon the people, who very well know that 
“our great troubles” will never cease till the cause 
thereof is removed, the all-absorbing question comes up 
in all hearts, Will the slave’s freedom come out of this 
conflict now begun between the rightful Government and 
the wrongful rebels? 

For myself, I have no doubt of it. 

Itis admitted on all hands that the slave-power is in 
earnest. Instinct with the energy of despair, they mean 
to fight to the last. And day by day the people of the 
United States and their agents at Washington are coming 
to recognize that fact. 

To-day the hope of compromise is left to some idiotic 
demagogues and the Society for the Promotion of Na- 
tional Unity. 

The people gave it up weeks ago, and now regard the 
white flag of peace and compromise as only the symbol 
of treason as rank as that of Jeff. Davis, and infinitely 
meaner. 

People and Administration agree that such a move. 
ment as now threatens the existence of the Republic can 
be put down only by the vigorous use of every means in 
the power of the Government. 

Every gun must be turned upon the enemy, and all the 
powers in the world of matter and man must be concen 
trated into one grand focus of living light and deadly 
heat. While I write comes the news that our desperate 
and unscrupulous foe have prevailed upon certain tribes 
of Indians to join in their wicked scheme; a “ holy alli- 
ance” of savages, civilized and uncivilized, wherein the 
Indian appears respectable by comparison. 

In view of these things, the question of your correspond- 
ent, “Who shall carry the proclamation?” assumes the 
gravest importance. Remember that every encroach- 
ing step of the slave-power in the past has been marked 
by vigilance, activity, and determined purpose. 

Suppose the Southern leaders repulsed at Washington, 
chased out of Virginia, taking the slaves along with them, 
pushed even to the fastnesses of the mountains and 
swamps, defeat on every hand and subjugation staring 
them in the face,—who doubts that in such an emergency 
they would call in the help of the slaves against us, even 
though it became necessary to promise them liberty ? 

I grant it would be sacrificing the very object the re- 
bellion was instituted to secure, but then when men’s 
passions are up they will do things not laid down in the 
programme. Even contending children often ruin the 
disputed toy and still fight on. What evidence have we 
that the South love subjugation more than they hate 
African freedom? especially when put forward by their 
own trusted leaders and under the all-prevailing plea of 
a military necessity. And with the prestige thus ac- 
quired, when would they be put down and the authority 
of the United States established in the Southland? For 
I do know that very much of the “devoted zeal and 
patriotism among the whole people of the loyal states,” 
whatever “Roger” may think to the contrary, is due to 
the feeling in all hearts, that somehow slavery is to be 
damaged in the conflict necessary tv put the rebellion 
down. Withdraw this feeling from their hearts, and you 
have unnerved many a manly and womanly arm. 

As I said before, freedom must come, whether by the 
action or concurrence ef President, cabinet, army, or a 
desperate enemy, or in spite of all these and over the 
ruins of whoso stands in the way. 

“ For he that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in his plan, 


Will takg tne sun from out the skies 
Ere freedom out of man.” 


But oh! how thrilling the question, “ Who shall ca 
the proclamation ?” . 

Abraham Lincoln with Union and victory—or Jefferson 
Davis with secession, disunion, and an independent gov- 
ernment sure to be speedily recognized by the nations, 

It is assumed that with “emancipation” upon the na- 
tional standard, and freedom for a rallying cry, the rebel- 
lion can be put down. 

Whether it can be done without remains to be seen. 
But no proclamation of emancipation, calling upon the 
slaves to take up arms in behalf of the Union, is required ; 
it is sufficient that the Administration avow the inten- 
tion of emancipation to take effect, of course, so fast and 
so far as the army moves, and the power to carry it into 
effect is extended. 

This we have a right to demand. 

Already the leaders of the rebellion have persuaded the 
masses of the people that the “ Abolitionists,” as they 
will persist in calling the Union men, mean to do just 
this very thing; and as they give us credit for cherishing 
such a sublime purpose, would it not be a pity to disap- 
point them? Will they not think even worse of us and 
despise us more if we do? Why not accept the vocation 
to which they have called us, and say, “according to your 
faith be it unto you?” 

Who says slavery is so sacred that we must let the 
rebellion succeed rather than lay hands on it? 

None but traitors. Suppose it were a right, a consit- 
tutional right, the guaranty thereof no longer exists, 
for the traitors have thrown the bond away. So doing 
they say, “We ask none of your protection for any of 
our rights—we will protect ourselves.” 

We are therefore released from all obligation to pro- 
tect slavery. We are then at liberty to destroy it; and 
if so, let us in God’s name avow the purpose to do so, 
and receive the many and obvious benefits of such an 
avowal. 

I do know that such an avowal coming from headquar- 
ters, and uttered in the still small voice of conviction and 
earnest purpose, would touch all hearts North and South 
with electric force, and would be worth thousands of sol- 
diers to the Union cause. No appeal of Peter the Hermit 
ever met such a response as awaits this coming voice. 
He sought merely to snatch a sepulcher from a nation, 
but we seek to save a nation from a sepulcher. 

The slave would hail it as “glad tidings of great joy.” 
All bis sympathies and aciivities would be enlisted at once 
in our behalf, and invaluable aid and information, saving 
perhaps thousands of lives, would be receivedas “we go 
marching on.” 

To the leaders in rebellion the effect would be much 
like the pouring out of the fifth vial of apocalyptic wrath 
upon the seat of the beast, filling his kingdom with dark- 

ess. 

R Secession sympathizers at the North would be awed 
into silence by the moral sublimity of such a sight. 

It would meet with opposition in certain quarters of 
the slave states that remain loyal. But it would come 
only from those who love slavery better than the Union ; 
they are false friends ; let them betake themselves where 
they belong—to the enemy—leaving a clear field. Such 
an announcement once made would be immensely popular. 
As it was with the first Declaration, so would it be with 
this: called “premature” before accomplished, but an- 
nounced, it became the purpose of a great people. 

I have hope of this result. The national heart to-day 
calls for a final settlement of the slavery question upon 
the enduring basis of justice and everlasting right. It 
must be that the Administration, the army, or the people 
will see this fact and dare act upon it. 

But there is such a thing as letting the golden moment 
pars by delay. The future is uncertain, to-day is ours. 
But whatever the result may be, to a slaveholding, slave- 
hunting Government with new guaranties and new 
fetters and new degradations, I never will submit. 
















Peligions Yntelligence. 


MISSIONS IN CHINA AND JAPAN. 


Recent letters from the American Episcopal mis- 
sionaries in China and Japan give hopeful accounts 
of the circulation of religious books in both coun- 
tries. Rev. C. Keith writes from Shanghai that the 
Mission press is constantly employed, and mentions 


this interesting fact : 

“Our has all been done by boys formerly in the school, 
first one we had, who was from the London Mission 
press, and staid only ashorttime. A useful employment is thus 
made for some of those trained up by us, which may keep them 

from many —o to which would otherwise be 
e . Three of other ry es here are now 
using these books, and I have little doubt that, as our supply of 
different books inc all will jein in teaching them, except 
so far as they may in re with their denominational peculi- 





The impression is general, that as yet the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures and other religious books in 
Japan is not allowed by the Government. But the 
Rev. J. Liggins, English missionary to Japan, now in 
England, makes the following statement, which will 
be read with grateful surprise : 


“ The Spirit of Missions for July, just received, contains part 
of an address delivered in Dublin, in April last, by the Bishop 
of Victoria. 

“In it the Bishop is represented as having said: ‘I believe 
that the receiving of a copy of the Holy Scriptures, or the read- 
ing of the Bible, would entail certain death on any Japaneee 
subject.’ This statement of Bishop Smith will be read with great 
—— by missionaries who have sold many copies of the word 
of God to the Japanese, and who have yet to learn of any such 
fearful consequences resulting as he speaks of. Before the Bish- 
op’s visit to Japan, the writer had sold sixty copies of the 
Scriptures and books wholly religious ; besides two thousand 
magazines, partly religious and partly secular. This was dur- 
ing the first ten months of missionary labor in Japan, and since 
that time the demand for religious books has gone on increas- 


ing. 

**In a letter recently received by the writer from the Rev, Mr. 
Verbeck of Nagasaki, he says: ‘I have lateiy sold sixty copies 
of anew work whieh contains a complete summary of Christian 
truth.’ The Rey. Mr. Brown of Kanagawa writes that he ‘ has 
sold two hundred copies of the New Testament io the Japanese.’ 

“But not only do-s the sale of hundreds of copies of the 
Scriptures prove that there is littie foundation in fa>t for the 
beliet expressed by Bishop Smith, but the treaties tately con- 
cluded with Japan expressly provide against any such dreadful 
occurrence as a J! aqanese subject being put to death for possess- 
ing a copy of the Bible. An article of the American freaty, 
which is also found in the other treaties, provides ‘ that the Jap- 
anese shall be permitted to buy whatever Americans may have 
to sell, the only exceptions being opium and fire-arms,’ Mr. 
Harris, the auther of the treaty, told me that he had this article 
worded as it ie expressly to cover the saie of the Scrip ures, and 
other Cnristian boeks, by the missionaries ; and that he should 
interfere at once if there was any attempt to violate it.” 

The political state of China is very unsettled. Mr. 
Keith says of Shanghai : 


“The protection which foreigners have extended to this place 
from the rebels, has had the effect of causing swarms of people, 
from disturbed or threatened districts to congregate here ; and 
the vast amount of building going on indicates that it will cause 
& very large permanent increase of population here. Oue effect 
of the influx is to bring up the numbers of our city congrega- 
tions to semething like what they were before the first eccupa- 
tion of Shanghai by the rebets. Thus great numbers are brought 
te the hearing of the Gospel, who hear it for the first time. May 
the seed spring up in many of their hearts ! 

“The general condition of the country seems to grow more 
and more hopeless. Anarchy and civil war appear likely to do 
their work in all parte of the country before anything like a 
settled state of affairscan again prevail. From whence the future 
order-bringing power will come, we have as yet no clear indica 
tion. The Moderate party among the rebels may possibly oust 
those who now control the movements and reap the fruits of their 
ferocity. Or some third party may take the field, and win its 
way, free from the stains that attach to both Imperialists and 
rebels. It may be that, unknown to us,such a movement is 
already on foot. We long for the time to come, for with it will 
come, we doubt not, the advance of the Gospel into every prev- 
ince. May the American church be found worthy to take her 
rightful share of the labor and the reward.” 


Another missionary gives this melancholy picture : 


“The country from Shanghai up to Nangking, which formerly 
supported a dense population, is now, with the exception of a 
few fortified towns, almost a wilderness. 

“‘ Here and theré, from amid ruins or deserted houses, some 
two or three miserable inma‘es would stand to show themselves, 
and if ne followed them up, as I did in some few cases, you 
would find them with faces on which the terrors of death were 
but too evident. Nothing gave me a stronger impression of the 
lawlessness of the country, and the want of security to life and 
property, than finding amid the crevices of the rocks, hidden 
from the view, little patches of grain, where I suppose the 
miserable refugees may have gathered a few handfuls. Many of 
them eat the bark of the trees, grasa, leaves, and in fact almost 
pine fm At Nangking itself the state of things was not 
much better. For two ort days I could not throw off a fesl- 
ing of gloom and yy The sights of disease and misery 
surpassed anything that I have geen in this land of misery. 
Everything told me that I was in the midst of a people groaning 
under the worst form of military despotism. Every man seemed 
to stand in continual fear of losing his head, and for the most 
trifling offenses. On the approach of their armies, the largest 
cities are left almost without inhabitant, ani they enter but to 
plunder and destroy. Some of their chiefs, when remonstrated 
with for the destruction they were working, said it was perhaps 
best to make a thorough work of it, and purge the land of imps, 
that is, idolaters. I spent much of my time at Nangking in 
thought as to what was best to be done, or whether anything 
could be cone to arrest the fearful evil; but I was compelled to 
come to the conclusion, so far as I understood Chinese character, 
that the evil was inevitable. Amongst a people utterly without 
faith, and radically and inconceivably and biindly selfish, thesy 
are no materials for the formation of a new government; #2! 
when decay once begins in a state so corrupt, it must proceed 
until by bitter misfortunes something better is wrought out. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


Tue General Conference of the Congregational churches 
of Maesachusetts commenced-its*second annual meeting 
in Newburyport on Taesday, Sept. 10th, at 4 o’clock p.m, 
and continued its session until the same hour of Thursday. 
The pastor of the Whitefield church, Rev. Samuel J. Spal 
ding, called the meeting to order, and the organization was 
immediately effected by the choice of Rev. Samuel G. 
Buckingham of Springfield as moderator, and Rev. Abijah 
P. Marvin of Winchester as scribe. Rev. Joshua R. Well- 
man of Newton is the permanent recording secretary. 

The Conference is composed of five delegates—two 
clerical, and three lay—from each of the twenty-three 
local conferences in the state. Several new conferences 
have recently been formed, so that nearly all the churches 
in the state are united in this way, except those in Berk- 
shire North and Hampshire West. All the conferences 
were represented ; many of them by full delegations. 

Besides the delegates, there was a large number of 
friends from different and distant parts of the state. 
These, with the friends in the city and the neighboring 
places, made a large audience. The meetiag opened with 
a good attendance. In the evening a great crowd gath- 
ered in the Prospect-street church, where the opening 
sermon was preached by Dr. Kirk. Wednesday was 2 
wet day; at times the rain came down in torrents, and 
the driving wind made it difficult to get about; but there 
was a full attendance all day and evening. The bright 
sunshine and clear air of the next morning favored those 
who wished to be present, so that the house was crowded. 
In the afternoon the Conference met in the First Presby- 
terian church—Rev. Mr. Vermilye, pastor—where the 
bones of Whitefield are deposited. The house was full, 
including galleries, aisles, and pulpit stairs. These facts 
are given as evidence that the hearts of the Christian 
people are deeply interested in the Conference. 

It may be interesting to the reader to know how the 
meetings are conducted. On this supposition, the order 
of proceedings will be briefly stated. As soon as the or- 
ganization is completed, the moderator offers prayer. 

The time is then occupied with singing, remarks, and 
prayer, until adjournment. In the evening a sermon is 
preached, the design of which is to secure a high tone of 
spiritual feeling throughout the whole session. At nine 
in the morning the Conference assembles, and devotes an 
hour to religious exercises. Atten an essay is read by 
some one appointed to that duty by the provisional com- 
mittee. The subject is always on some point of practical 
religious importance. The essays are not long—seldom 
more then half an hour—and the reading of them is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the general subject. The mem- 
bers do not criticlee the essay, but throw out well-digest- 
ed thoughts in relation to the topic brought before them. 
The deficiencies of the essay are thus supplemented, 
and the points presented by it are made to shine by side- 
lights. The discussions, which are always friendly, are 
interspersed with singing and praying. Just before noon 
this exercise is closed, and the Conference attends to 
what little business comes before it. The afternoon is 
occupied in the same way about three hours, the Con- 
ference having a new subject before it, The same may 
be said of the second evening, with this difference, the 
time of devotion before the essay is brief. The order on 
Thursday morning is the same, and the afternoon is de- 
voted to the Lord’s Supper. A sermon is preached, after 
which the elements are distributed without any remarks 
at the table. In this way the tediousness of this service, 
where we often have three sermons instead of one, is 
obviated. So much for the order of proceedings. 

The matters that came before the Conference will be 
stated as briefly as possible. The sermon by Dr. Kirk 
was founded upon John vi. 33, and was in his best vein. 
As he was drawing to a close, it seemed as if the bread 
of God was “coming down, coming down” out of heaven, 
as the manna fell in the wilderness. We had only to 
open our souls to receive the spiritual food. The devo- 
tional exercises by Dr. Blodgett were adapted to the sub- 
ject and the occasion, The essays that came before the 
meeting were three: 1. By Rev. Thomas Laurie of West 
Roxbury, on the “Christian view of the nature and 
range of efficacious prayer.” 2. By Rev. Horace James 
of Worcester, on the question, “What are the duties of 
the church and of individual Christians in training young 
men for the ministry?” 3. By Rev. E. K. Alden of South 
Boston, on “The best method of developing the working 
power of young Christians.” These papers were able 

and were followed by spirited discussions, 
which no time was loct either by silence or by non-perti- 
remarks. The attention was occupied from 


the beginning to the end. 








Besides these essays, a long report on “Home Evan- 
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gelization” was presented by & committee appajnted last 
year. The committee, Rev. H. M. Parsons, Rev. ¢ ¢ 
Cushing, Rev. Herace James, Nathan Allen, M.D., ang 
Dea. A. L. Porter, divided the work, and did it quiz 
thoroughly. They pointed out some of the causes which 
have hindered our efficiency as a denomination, spoke of 
our relations to several benevolent societies, gave » 
summary of denominational statistics and of religious 
destitution, and closed by presenting the methods which 
may be used to promote the evangelization of the people. 
The report was listened to with unabated interest, and 
with slight modifications its publication would be pro- 
ductive of great good. 

The closing sermon was preached by Prof. Stewe of 
Andover, as substitute for Prof. Phelps, whe was kept 
away by illness. The text, “The Word was God,” was 
most happily elucidated, and the truths brought out were 
adapted to strengthen the hearts and rouse the tenderest 
feelings in the souls of Christians. 

One item of business may be noted in this place. The 
General Association, at its last meeting in Ware, ap- 
pointed a committee to see if a union could be formed 
between that body and the General Conference. To this 
action the Conference responded by appointing the follow- 
ing committee, viz.: Rev. Charles W. Wood, Rev. A. P. 
Marvin, Rev. Dr. Vaill, Hon. Linus Child, and Dea. An- 
drew L. Porter. 

It may be said, in conclusion, that the meeting, by the 
blessing of God, was a perfect success ; that the mem- 
bers returned home feeling that it kad been good to be 
there; and that the oo kindness and generous 
hospitality of the pevhabad city and vicinity will ever 
be held in grateful reme? Ace, A, P. M. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, 


To THE Epitors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

Will you allow an old contributor to make the follow- 
ing statement in your columns? A New England Cen- 
gregational minister, who was not long since dismissed 
from a pastorate of twenty-one years, and who has had 
an unusual amount of experience in revivals and special 
efforts, having had the privilege of laboring in more than 
seventy such seasons, in which some 2,500 souls have 
been hopefully converted, and who is now as strong end 
vigorous for labor as ever, is standing idle in the market- 
place, because no church has hired bim. If there is, 
among your readers, a vacant church which would like 
to secure his services for a year Or more, Or a pastor whe 
would like his assistance in a special effort to promote a 
revival, a communication would reach him if addressed 
to E. D. K., Darien Depot, Ct. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


General Associations, etc. 

PLACE AND TIME OF THEIR APPROACHING MEETINGS. 
Presb. and Cong. Con. of Wis., Milwaukee, Sept. 27th. 
General Assoc. of New York, Binghamton, Oct, 8h, 
General Conference of Minnesota, Anoka, Oct. 10th. 


MAINE—Augusta.—An ecclesiastical council, called 
to assist in the examination and ordination of Mr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie, met in the chapel of the South Parish 
church in Augusta, on Wedneeday, Aug. 28th, at 2 o'clock 
P.M. There were present as pastors and delegates— 

From New Bedford, Rey. Wheelock Craig, John P. Barker ; 
Shawmut church, Boston, Rev. E. B. Webb, John H. Shapleigh ; 
Central church, Boston, Rev. J. E. Todd, George N. Thompson ; 
Salem-street church, Boston, Rev. G. W. Field ; Litchfield, Ct., 
Rev. George Richards ; Central church, Bangor, J. K. Lincoln ; 
Litchfield, Rey. David Thurston, David Smith; Winthrop, Rev. 
S. D. Bowker, Peleg Benson ; Gardiner, Rey. J. W. Dodge, 8. W. 
Townsend ; Waterville, Rev. E Hawes, Capt. Coffin; Topsham, 
Rey. D, F, Potter ; Hallowell, Dea. 8S. Page; Augusta, Dr. Tap- 
pan. 

The council was organized by the choice of Dr. Tappan, 
moderator, and Rev. E. Hawes, scribe. The examination, 
happily conducted and well sustained, could not fail te 
have been one both of interest and profit to the goodly 
number of listeners present. Parts were assigned for the 
public services as follows : 

Voluntary by the Choir; Reading Minutes of Council by 
Rev. Edward Hawes ; Invocation by Kev. S D. Bowker; Read- 
ing the ag se may by Rey. D. F. Potter; Anthem; Prayer by 
Rey. J. W. Dodge; Anthem; Sermon by Rev. George Richards ; 
Anthem ; Ordaining and Installing Prayer by Rev. Benjamin 
Tappan, D.D.; Charge to the Pastor by Rev. John E. Todd; 
Hymn by the Congregation ; Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. 
Wheelock Craig; Charge to the People by Rev. E. B, Webb; 
Concluding Prayer by Rev. Benjamin Tappan, Jr. ; Doxology ; 
Benediction by the Pastor. 

An afternoon of showers meee a favorable evening, 
and at the appointed hour the spacious church was filled. 
The pulpit was tastefully decorated, and the fragrance of 
fresh flowers was not lacking. A full choir by its assist- 
ance added much to the interest of the occasion. The 
sermon—an excellent one—preached by the former pas- 
tor of Mr. McKenzie, was from Is. xxviii. 10, Tne doc- 
trine stated was that repetition of truth in all genuine 

reaching is a necessity, and the points made were—l. 
The grounds for such repetition. 2. The precedents for 
it. 3 The advantages accruing to the preacher from it. 
The other parts, as a whole, were fitting and were well 
received. For the church a special interest was added 
to the services, by the fact of the presence and assistance 
of its two former pastors—Dr. Tappan and Mr. Webb, and 
of two whom it has sent forth from its own members to 

reach the Gospel, Mr. Craig and Mr. Potter. It is cause 

or gratitude that it has suffered so jittle, by being so long 

without a pastor. And now we bespeak for it and its 

newly ordained guide and teacher the prayers of all who 

love Christ and his ca ; 
awoks CavoreviTlc 
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of blessed resulte.— Maine Evangelist. 

Boothbay —Mr. Horace Toothaker was ordained as an 
pammaitet: Rents 5th; Rev. J. T. Hawes, moderator, Rev. 
8. B. Richardson, scribe. Order of exercises as follows ; 

i Reading the Scriptures by Rev. C. F. Boynton 
of ielaews wt Prayer by Rev %. B. Richardson of 
Edgecomb ; Sermon by key. J. T. Hawes of Bridgton ; Charge 
to the Candidate by Rev. J. Adams of New Sharon ; Right Hand 
of Feliowship by Rey. E. B. Palmer of Newcastle ; Concluding 
Prayer by Rey. T. 8. Robie of Waldoboro’, 

The day was most propitious, and at an early hour 
large number assembled to listen to the examination of 
the candidate, who sustained himself with credit, and 
showed that he was well furnished for his work. In the 
afternoon the church was crowded with an intelligent 
and appreciative audience. The singing was excellent. 
The sermon was sound, instructive, and to the point. 
The Charge was peculiarly appropriate—one that should 
be remembered not only by our young brother, but by 
every one present that ministers at the sacred altar. — 

Our brother enters upon his work under favorabie cir- 
cumstances, and we trust that he will reap an abundant 
harvest. This is one of our oldest churches, and has in 
times past been highly blessed of heaven. We trust that 
the showe1s of divine grace wil! still continue to descend, 
and that many souls may yet be born here.— Maine Evan- 
gelist. 


BREW HAMPSEIRE—Congregational Association.— 
The attendance upon the General Association of the Con- 
gregational churches in this state, at Portsmouth, last 
week, was large, and the proceedings were interesting. 
The Portsmouth Journal says that “no little attention 
was given to the duty of churches in the present state of 
our national affairs. There was but one opinion expressed 
on the righteousness and justice of the course of the 
North, ard the importance ot imploring the aid of the God 
of armies to lead the right on to victory.” This is as it 
should be. Patriotism is as much the duty of the church 
as a body as it is of every individual momber.—Jnd. Dem- 
ocrat, 


MASSACHUSETTS — Groton. — A Congregational 
church of twenty members was organized by an ecclesi- 
astical council at South Groton, (Groton Junction,) Sept. 
5th : 

Discourse from Eph. iv. 4, Rev. BE. A. Bulkley of Groton; 
Constituting of the Church, by the Moderator of the Ooancil, 
Rev. B. Emerson of Fitchburg; Prayer, Rev. John Dodge of 
Harvard ; Fellowship of the Churches, Rey. E. P. Smith of Pep- 
perell. 

The exercises of the occasion were of great interest. 
The twenty members who unite in this new enterprise 
expect early accessions to their number, end although 
their community is suffering from the depression of bus- 
iness, feel hopeful of success. The position is one of 
importance, as a railroad junction, sround which a thrifty 
and spirited village has sprung up, with rapid increase. 
There is perhaps no field in the commonwealth upon 
which home missionary aid, which will be required fora 
seacon, can be more profitably expended. Under the 
blessing of the Spirit, a few years will see a self-support- 
ing and influential church there. 


Bpringfield.— The South church commenced yesterday 
holding its services on the one-sermon plan, with the 
Sebbath-school in the afternoon. This makes three 
churches in the city in which this method is adopted, 
and when its advantages are as apparent to all as to these 
three, we may expect it will be universally practiced. If 
Rev. Mr. Drummond’s discourse yesterday morning can 
be considered an index of the opinion of his congreg®- 
tion, the North church will keep in the old track, as he 
expressed bimself strongly opposed to the new plan.— 
Springfield Republican. 


O0H10—Congregational Church of Dayton.—This 
church, the history of which has hitherto been one of 
severe trials, is now actuated with new hope and new 
zeal, trusting that ere long the dark clouds of adversity 
will be rolled back, and the sunehine of the Holy Spirit 
flow in copiously. Rev. J. E. Twitchell, a recent 
graduate of Amherst College, Mass, has just entered 
upon his labors among us, and enjoying as he does the 
love and confidence of ali who know him, we look with 
strong faith to that “better day” when the great Head 
the Church shall bestow his smiles and his favor upon 
this branch of the beloved institutions of the Puritam 
Fathers. G. M. Y. 


Loda, Ill, September 4th. Sermon by Rev. Z. 

dyke; Ordaining Prayer by Rev. L. Foster; Right . 

“ ——e by Rev. G. D, Blodgett ; Charge by Rev. 
. Foster. 
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EE Great George Btreet.—Rev. 
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We congratulate the congregatio 
for their minister such a power 
scholar ; one, above all, possessin; 
acter. It was of vast importance 
peer, that the influence so long ex 
of Liverpool by Dr. Raffles shou! 
able, energetic, and judicious mai 
church has found in Mr. Mellor. 
says: 
“A meeting of the members of the 
road) was held on Wednesda; 
numerously attended; when Mr. Mell: 
tionate letter, resigned his office as th 
tien was accepted by the church in a 
@eep regret at his removal, and cordial 
= and success in the sphere to y 
ferred. We cannot content ours: 
tioning these facts, without a few word 
of the roms we feel, and which will be ; 
that Mr. Mellcr is leaving the town. F 
part of a man’s life, and for about tha 
érend gentleman has been amongst us— 
an active interest, and @ leading, prox 
matters which have transpired in the t 
self a characier, a name, and a repu 
might envy. He came here young an 
leaves us while in the prime and vigr 
means which do honor to him attained 
ister. It is not for us to speak in de 
church and congregation at Square si 
but thie much we ought to say, that a! 
tered people and consolidated them ; th 
multiplied their numbers, uv “Sts cor 
the largest in the town. An enduring ! 
@ minister, and a lasting monument of ! 
exists in that beautiful Gothic edifice 
and in which they now worship. His: 
throughout singularly peaceful, : 
Square every tie which can bind a C. 
church. Wherever Mr. Mellor goes, h 
people who will treat him with greater 
tion. Outside his professional duties, i: 
sion, Mr. Mellor has been a man of nm 
lent his aid to all benevolent movemer 
His strong intellect and commanding | 
———- which all who knew him } 
alike with sincerity and with ability, 
hearing. By the leaders of every sect 
been regarded as an invaluable fellov 
ar Goereliz be has been look 
re t. In politics his opinions and 
defined, and well known also. While ¢ 
be added that he was not a ‘politic: 
— part in political disputations | 
verpool, we think, he will have, so to. 
bat the strong intellect he poesesses, th: 
which characterizes him, and the en 
endowed, cannot fai! to have their effec: 


PRESBYTERI 


Successful African Miesion.—T 
missionaries were sent to Corisco. 
bytery, a church of sixty-three me: 
two converts from heathenism, anc 
ing a spiritual knowledge of Chri 
elsership. including three native co 
for the ministry. There are Sabba 
ene hundred and sixty pupils. 


The Presbytery of Nashville | 
meeiing of the Presbytery of Na: 
resolutions were paesed : 

That this Presbytery, in the exercise < 
now withdraw from the jurisdiction of t 
the United States of America. 

That we are now prepared to unite wit 
im the Copfeverate States and elsewhere 
selves, in the formation of a General Ass 
Westminster Confession of Faith. 


A Mournful Calamity.—Rev. D: 
terian clergyman of Shelter Is!ar 
stantly on Monday, August 20:h, : 
was thrown from his wagon, in wh 
chi'dren, al! of whom escaped unhi 
was instantly killed. Rev. Mr. Lor 
Islaz.d, though formerly settled in | 
Mariner’s church He was much | 
on the Island. He was the owner | 
and was preparing to welcome and 
tery, who were to convene upon th 
day. 

Presbytery of Liberia.—The Ri 
Monrovia represented the Presby'« 
cent Synod of Edinburgh. He was 
attention, ard his address to the Sy 
factiou. Mr. Biyden is the princi; 
High School in Monrovia. 


METHODIS 


The Long and the Short of I 
Christian Advocate publishes the n 
ef the Illinois Central Conferen 
“measurement longitudinally” is s 
a half inches ; and besides, “there 
very tall sideways.” Then come 
others, whose aggregate length is 
six and three-quarter inches. 


Germary —Iu Wustenroth sever 
ists bave been fined, and their mi 
violating an old law which forbids 
any mee'ings for prayer, singing, an 
God, without the license of the 
By forma) secession from tbe natio: 
odists can escape this trouble. 
far from Wuriemburg were cast int 
were alone, one said tv the other, “ 
tell me what has brought you her 
piled the other; “I love the Word « 

ave been sent here because in a pr 
in social prayer with a few frien 
the first, “hat is odd. I am here 
swore. One is at a loss what to « 
curses, as I have done, one is put 
prays, like you, there is nothing 
Zion's Herald. F 


Metropolitan Churches.—A write 
states that the effort of ‘he Souther 
@ great church in Washington is a! 
“I am fully satisfied that the effi 
politan church ia the city of Washi 
failure; and our esteemed Brother 
informed, lose about eight thousan 
vanced thet amount. Therefore 
member of our Conference pay tive 
ing up his loss; and no doubt all th 
ences will follow ourexample.” Th 
has not succeeded much better. 
spot say, “These men began to bu 
to finisp.”— Zion’s Herald 

The Congregationalists tried the | 
up a “metropolitan church” in W: 
Our Presbyterian brethren, both ( 
bave done their best in the line, anc 
of it. 


Mixister’s Term —Mr. Thornton 
ence gave notice that at a future 
move for the rescinding of certain r 
which render the itinerancy still 
referred to that of 1807, which enac 
minister should return to a circuit ' 
sent eight yeare; also to that of 1! 
the stationing of a minister for m 
succestion in the same city or tor 
more than two circuits. His point, 
this : to make it possible—whether 
few—to meet a unanimous desire 
ministry of a minister who had bee 
within a much shorter period than « 
to render it possible, where public 
Vaniages would be secured, to ret 
in a city or town more than six yea 


Our Couatry.—Our missionaries 
China, Bulgaria, Scandinavia, in a \ 
abroad express a most fervent inter 
beloved country, and we infer frov 
more loyal body of American citiz 
tercessors ‘han these men are not t 
ary Advocate. 


Katsas —Rev. W. H. Fisher of th 
writes from Lawrence : 

“The M. E, church is doing well i: 
War. Kev. H. H. Moore is chaplain of 
Volunteers; Rey. M. D. Tenny and | 
Hi. D. Fisher is chaplain of the 5th rev! 
8. Green, J, Robinson, L. F. Green, — 
R. P. Duvall, are all of the Wyandotre | 
avd myself. Others have gone, or will , 

A Traitor.—Mr. Poisal, a son of I 
recently relinquished his connecti: 
sireet M. E. church of this city, | 
more on Saturday. Numerous lett 
pOseestion, and they implicate sev: 
moreans as taking part in the seces 


Monument to Bishops Asbury, | 
Waugh.—The Methodist public will 
that on Saturday, the 3lst of Augu 
ment was erecied to the memory of 
apostle of American Methodism, \ 
honored names of Enoch George, Jo 
y Weugh, who succeeded him in 

he remains of Bishops Asbury and 
ed in a vault connecied wi'h the Eut 
those of Bishop George at Staunton 
ments were made some time since 
“Mount Olivet Cemetery,” where t 
until the resurrection of the just. 
mains are deposited in bis family b 
adjoining his departed colleagues. 
sitts Of several parts. 1. First base 
marble, 4 feet square and 18 inches 
or sub bese of lialian marble, 3 feet 
high. 3. Die-block of Italian mar! 
the fxce, surrounded by a wreath 2 
and 2 feet and 7 inches high. 4 
tquere and 6 inches deep. 5. Shaft 
marble, 12 feet high and 20 inches s: 
14 inches at the top, wiih molded e 
thirde of the dis*aice from the b 
Hight of the monument 17 feet 2 inc 
On the lower shield, west front, is th 
“Is memory of Rey. Francis aemere, Re 
‘au 


Jehn Emory, D.D,, Rev. Beveri 
Methodist Episoopal Church.” 


nerth front are the epitaphs of 

4 pt oe George ‘om the south fro 
> ev. Beverly Waug .D. 
biank.—Methorier. Ha 





BAPTIST. 
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Bibles for the Southern Army. 
More is a0 undly impressed wil 
sending Biles te the Bouthern army 
special remark in his pi 
estion funds more 
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NOTICE, 


Ovr friends will remember that the old postage- 
stamps are now out of date, and that the time for 
exchanging them for new will have nearly gone by 
in this city when this notice has reached the eyes of 
our distant readers. Our subscribers who send us 
postage-stamps in payment of their subscriptions 
will please send us henceforth the new stamps. 

Se 


A GRAVE MISTAKE. 


Tue daily newspapers of Monday gave to the public 
a letter from the President te Major-General Fremont, 
which will be found in another column. We cannot 
deny that it grieves us to see the name of Abraham 
Lincoln subscribed to such a document. The retreat 
from Bull Run was hardly a greater disaster to the 
cause of the Union—could not be more encouraging 
to the enemy or more likely to divide and paralyze 
the loyal supporters of the Government—than is that 
ill-timed and ill-advised rescript. 

Attempts have been made, with the best intentions, 
to cover up what we are constrained to call the great 
mistake of the President. It isrepresented that there 
really was some collision or disagreement between 
the act of Congress “to confiscate property used for 
insurrectionary purposes,’ and the proclamation of 
Gen. Fremont establishing martial law throughout 
the territory occupied by the forces under his com- 
mand in the state of Missouri. It is represented that 
Gen. Fremont had assumed a responsibility which did 
not belorg to him, and had undertaken to conduct the 
war on principles different from those which Congress 
and the President had sanctioned. We cannot see 
that those representations are correct. We are re- 
luctant to make the admission ; yet in our serious 
judgment, the President’s order that so much of Gen. 
Frement’s proclamation as relates to the confiscation 
of property and the liberation of slaves “ be so modi- 
fieé, held, and construed as to conform with and not 
to transcend the previsions on the same subject con- 
tained in the act of Congress,’—is a very sad and 
dangerous mistake. 

We are far from maintaining that the Federal Gov- 
ern ent ought now to proclaim a general emancipation 
of the slaves, Very likely the time will come (and it 
may come speedily) when such a proclamation in re- 
gerd to some or all of the now seceded states will be 
a manifest necessity. We have been and are quite 
willing to wait for that necessity, in the fall confi- 
derce that when it comes the proper authorities, civil 
and military, will see it and conform toit. Mean- 
while let the question be considered among the peo- 
ple, and be freely discussed on all sides. Butletit be 
understood that General Fremont’s proclamation did 
not contemplate a general emancipation nor anything 
of the sort, even in the state of Missouri. No loyal 
citizer—no Secessionist, not in arms against the coun. 
try—was to be disturbed in the possession of his 
slaves. Nothing was proposed that could be inter- 
preted as tending toward the abolition of slavery in 
that state. What occasion had the President or any- 
body else to regard that proclamation as initiating a 
cifferent policy from that which has been announced 
as the policy of the Government ? 

The act of Congress “to confiscate property used 


‘for insurrectionary purposes,” is not an act to pre- | whom even now we cease not to pray as we pray for our- 


scribe the duties or to limit the powers of a military 
commander in the presence of the enemy. It gives 
no authcrity whatever to any military commander, 
and cannot be executed by military power. It is not 
made for a special emergency in any particular time 
or place. It is to have a permanent position in the 
statute-book that it may be used by the civil power 
—by judges and marshals—in all future insurrections 
as weil as in that which is now to be suppressed. It 
does not purport to provide for the punishment of 
traitors, but only for seizing and appropriating to 
public uses all property employed or intended to be 
employed in any insurrectionary attempt against the 
United States; and the emancipation of slaves so 
employed is only an incident resulting from the con- 
stitutional incapacity of the Federal Government to 
sell slaves or to hold them as property. 
Gen. Fremont’s proclamation is from first to last 
an act of military power. All its prohibitions are to 
be enforced, all its threats are to be executed, by 
Inilitary tribunals and military functionaries. It is 
for a particular locality—the state of Missouri, and 
for a particular occasion—the pendency of the present 
anarchy in that state. Its design is to suppress the 
rebellion there by sharp and speedy methods. It 
provides for the military punishment of traitors 
within a ceztain district. It warns traitors that if 
found in arms within a certain line they will be in- 
stantly shot. It warns traitors throughout the state 
of Missouri—all who take up arms against the United 
States, or are proved to be accomplices of the armed 
surrection there against both the state and the 
Union, that they shall be stripped of all their property, 
not excepting that which they value as most sacred— 
_their property in their slaves; and that this shall be 
dorg not by the dilatory and doubtful processes of 
civil justice, but by the short, sharp method of martial 
law. The proclamation makes no allusion whatever 
to the act of Congress. Any reference of that sort 
would have been a mere impertinence. 

But now the President interferes to prohibit by his 
express command the vigorous prosecution of the 
war. He says, in effect, to all the traitors in Mis- 
souri, ‘‘I stand between you and General Fremont. 
Go on with your treason ; the General may mow you 
down in battle, and may shoot you one by one with- 
out judge or jury, if you are caught armed within 
his lines; but you may be sure that in any event 
your property, not excepting your ownership of your 
fellow-men, shall be protected against military seiz- 
ure by the Government against which you are in re- 
bellion.”” Why might not the President, just as per- 
tinently, have forbidden the General to fire anything 
heavier than buckshot in battle with the enemy ? 

Fremont’s proclamation, according to this order 
from the President, is to be “so modified, held, and 
constraed,” in the clauses relating to the property of 
armed rebels, “as to conform with and not transcend 
the provisions on the same subject in the act of Con- 
gress ;""—that is, no rebel taken in arms shall lose any 
of his property but by sentence of a civil court exe- 
‘cuted by a civil officer. Or if it be assumed as the 
President's intention to permit the act of Congress to 
be executed by the military power ry Missouri, what 
does that permission avail as a means of prosecuting 
‘the war? IfGen. Fremont can seize the miscreants 
who charred the timbers of that railroad bridge, he 
may shcot them; but of their property he can seize 
only the identical matches with which the incendiaries 
did their work—or perhaps, on a liberal construction, 
‘the remainder of the box! If they employed a negro 

in the work, then that particular negro (the fact being 
proved) may go free; but all the rest of their slaves, 
though there be a thousand, must pass to their heirs- 
at law, who but for that might be unable to prosecute 
the rebellion. 
__ &n our judgment this is both foolish and dangerour. 
Tt would almost seem that the Administration, and 
Donati tahaed st it, has not yet learned 
taat the we have to deal with is a daring, 
orafty, and deadly rebellion, which hesitates at noth- 
& chance, and which means to 
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the way to put down this rebellion is not by soothing 
and carefully forestalling the anxieties of rebels, and 
taking pains to secure to them by executive interfer- 
ence their fugitive negroes, not by restraining and or- 
dering backward a generous leader, who more per- 
haps than any other has called out the real 
enthusiasm of the nation, but it is by strik- 
ing back, with utmost promptness and utmost force, 
at the enemy’s exposed and vulnerable points; it is 
by compelling men to recognize the fact that if they 
join themselves to the rebellion they sacrifice all the 
protection of the laws for whose overthrow they con- 
spire, they strip themselves of property, as well as 
put at hazard their lives. If the Government at 
Washington has not yet learned this, and is bent on 
first securing the rebels from any risk of losing their 
slaves, and only afterward putting down the rebellion, 
then all we have to say is that the nation is very far 
in advance of its leaders, and that we have probably 
more disasters still to suffer as the price of their tardy 
and costly education. 


a 


GROUNDS OF HUMILIATION. 


WE confess that we are somewhat disappointed in 
the “appeal in reference to the approaching Day of 
Prayer,” prepared by Dr. Wayland of Providence, 
and published hy the American Tract Society of 
Boston. It was indeed no easy task to address “the 
disciples of Christ of every denomination” in language 
appropriate and earnest, directing their attention to 
those personal and common sins which have contrib- 
uted to bring calamity upon the country. Dr. Wayland 
has done this well, and perhaps it was not possible 
that even he should have done it better. 


The tract opens with a vigorous and faithful por- 
traiture of the immediate cause of the war: 


“The occasion which has given rise to this civil war 
renders it most deplorable. A widely extended conspira- 
cy has been formed, and has for years been maturing ; of 
which the single object has been to overturn the best and 
happiest government which God has ever bestowed upon 
man. More than this, it is the object of this conspiracy 
to establish upon the ruins of the present government 
another, of which the foundation shall be the endless 
slavery of a portion of our fellow-men. With this design 
they commerced the war, threatened to seize the seat of 
the Federal Government, and in the end to render this 
whole nation subject to their power. Frum such a 
calamity as this, while we resist it with every means 
which God has placed in our hands, it is most appropriate 
for us to pray the righteous God to deliver us. 

“The consequences to ourselves, if this conspiracy 
should be successful, are fearful. Slavery is declared to 
be the corner-stone of the new confederacy. To this 
corner-stone, of course, all the edifice must be con- 
formed. If this be the radical idea of the new govern- 
ment, every other idea must be subordinate to it. _As a 
necessary consequence, a government by the majority 
would be impracticable, and all political power must rest 
in the hands of the ownersof slaves. Freedomof speech 
and of the press must be abolished; for free discussion 
has always been fatal to the existence of slavery. The 
preaching of the Gospel must be so modified and restrict- 
ed as to utter no word in favor of downtrodden humanity. 
Public education must be abandoned, for this would ren- 
der political equality a necessity ; and political equality 
wes sep the foundations of such a government. Such 
are the lostinationn which a wide-spread conspiracy 
would impose upon this country, in the place of the con- 
stitution bequeathed to us by our fathers. We do not 
believe these to be the designs of the majority of the 
Southern people, but they are the avowed designs of the 
eaders to whom they have committed themselves.” 


We are glad that the American Tract Society of 
Boston does not shrink from naming the chief cause 
of our national troubles, nor from pointing out the 
shame and ruin that must ensue from any triumph of 
‘slavery. It is equally explicit in sustaining the Gov- 
ernment in the war. After setting forth the perils 
that threaten us from this conspiracy of slaveholders, 
the tract proceeds : 


“In these circumstances we feel under the most 
solemn obligations to employ all the means in our power 
to resist this conspiracy, and to resist it even unto death. 
We do this with sadness beyond expression; for success 
in battle can only be purchased by the slaughter of those 
whom we have always considered as our brethren 
beloved, with whom we have labored, whom we have 
esteemed heirs with us of the same inhoritance, and for 





selves.” 

The tract also declares that we are conscious of 

having done no wrong to our brethren at the South, 

and therefore it must be “ sin against God” that has 

brought upon us the evils of war. Dr. Wayland 

specifies the following sins: an atheistic confidence 

in our constitution of government ; an atheistic con- 

fidence in universal education; moral recklessness 

in the choice of the officers of government ; disregard 
of our obligations to God in the accumulation and use 

of wealth ; the consequent increase of luxury, intem- 

perance, and profligacy ; the free commingling of the 
disciples of Christ in the amusements and pleasures 
of the world ; and luxurious arrangements for public 
worship, which “ exclude the poor and make the 
worship of God a means of intensifying the detestable 
spirit of caste and social exclusiveness.” 

In one word, the tract represents the nation as 
“ floundering in the slough of practical atheism.” It 
omits, however, to specify our guilty complicity with 
slavery, and the indorsement of the system, not only 
by politicians and parties, but even by ministers of 
the Gospel—surely one of the most crying iniquities 
of the past ten years. The one central conspicuous 
iniquity of the nation, the feeder of all our public sins, 
ought to have had more prominence in such an ap- 
peal than sins which are common to our humanity, 
and to be confessed at alltimes. The sinful occasion 
of the war and of our manifold crimes and woes is 
Siavery. For this we made war upon Mexico, and 
now we suffer the just penalty. But perhaps Dr. 
Wayland remembered that complicity with this stu- 
pendous wrong was a sin of individuals and of 
parties, and by no means chargeable upon the entire 
North; and also that this pandering to slavery has 
grown out of the very spirit of covetousness and 
luxury, which the traet condemns. Possibly the 
author’s theories with respect to amusements, the 
style of church-building, and social Christian inter- 
course, have inclined him to lay too much stress upon 
what he regards as sins in these particulars. It is 
only in these points that we are disposed to criticise 
the appeal. 

But the tract will do good, and we wish that it 
might be distributed on the next Sabbath in all our 
churches. The plea for humiliation is appropriate 
and pathetic. The closing paragraph is well worthy 
to be remembered : 


“And while we thus pray for ourselves, we must 
never forget that we shall not be heard unless we put 
from us every feeling of malice, or vindictiveness, or 
uncharitableness. We must pray for our enemies as we 
pray for ourselves. Let us ask that God would enlighten 
their minde, that he would grant them true repentance, 
and fill their hearts with love to him and to us, who 
would cheerfully receive them to our hearts as brethren, 
if they would render it possible. We must pray for 
‘them that are in bonds,’ our unhappy brethren.” 


—We trust that the two American Tract Societies 
do not intend to make this a fast for “strife and 
debate,” though they seem to be running a smart 
competition in the way of exhortation. The junior 
Seciety, whose office is at No. 115 Nassau street in 
this city, has issued a tract upon “ the proper manner 
of keeping a public fast.” This is prepared from a 
sermon recently preached by Rev. Dr. Cleaveland of 
New Haven. Its suggestions are good, and its spirit 
excellent. The Committee of that Society would 
hardly consent to have slavery named as a national 
iniquity ;—but we are glad that, since the last anni- 
versary, they have so far advanced as to be willing to 
endorse the manly patriotism of Dr. C. : 


“That the cause for which we are contending is a just 
one, I have not a doubt. I can and do pray for it with a 
and unwavering heart. I believe it to be the cause 
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lences, uud we have no adequate defense against them, 
except in the protection of his shield. Let us not then 
put our trust fa armies, or in generals, but appeal rather 
to him who holds these mighty agents of destruction ix 
the hollow of his hand. His Favor 18 ABSOLUTELY &S- 
SENTIAL TO OUR SUCCESS.” 


Bat we cannot hope for that favor, if as a nation 
we persist in upholding the South in its oppression of 
the poor. It will be a mockery of God, to pray that 





he would bless our arms, while we offer the protee- | 


tion of crime as a premium upan loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment! We must “ break every yoke.” 


EXTEMPORIZED LITURGIES. 





Or all methods of public prayer an extemporized 
liturgy is the least satisfactory. By an extemporized 
liturgy we intend a form of prayer prepared for an 
occasion by the Bishop of a Diocese, who simply 
puts upon paper his own feelings and desires as they 
shape themselves at the moment, and then enjoins it 
upon all Presbyters and Deacons to use this liturgical 
composition in the special public service. Were the 
bishops accustomed to extemporary prayer in public, 
their productions in this form would be more felicitous 
and edifying. Were they in person to offer extem- 
porary prayer at a special service, doubtless the 
spontaneous utterances of hearis kindled by the oc- 
casion would be at once fervent and appropriate. 
But when without such experience in public oral sup- 
plication, and without me kindling influence of a 
present occasion, they attempt to anticipate the occa- 
sion by extemporizing a prayer upon paper, for tie 
use of others, these high religious functionaries are 
apt to fall below the humblest lay exhorter, in the 
fitness, earnestness, and unction of the petitions they 
address, not directly to the Throne of grace, but me- 
ciately through the lips of many readers. 

Our Episcopal exchanges just now are filled with 
forms of prayer set forth by the bishops of various 
dioceses, to be used on the approaching National fast. 
The “ excellent Liturgy ” altogether fails to meet the 
needs of these grave and momentous times. Re- 
course must be had to extempore prayer. Bat to 
allow each cfticiating minister to pray after the teach- 
ing of his own heart, would be a dangerous license ; 
and therefore the clergymen of a whole diocese must 
forbear to utter the burden of their own hearts and 
the voiceless supplications of their respective con- 
gregations, and must all utter the words which 
one mind happens to frame for the occasion. Of 
course & prayer thus framed is apt to be vague and 
general in its expressions, and more or less constrain- 
ed in its phraseology. Indeed in this last particular, 
the habit of using a liturgy, by keeping before the 
mind a certain style as appropriate to prayer, must 
produce a degree of stiffaess and formality in the 
attempt to conform to that style. We are loth to 
criticise a prayer; but the specimens of an extem- 
porized liturgy just now published in the newspapers, 
suggest reflections upon the whole method of public 
prayer, which we throw out to ministers and church- 
es, without intending to pursue them in the spirit of 
contioversy. 


HOW TO DO IT. 


Tue question How to effect the abolition of slavery 
in the progress of the war, is one upon which the 
sincere and thoughtful friends of abolition cannot yet 





agree. Some say, Let the President issue his procla- | . 
| tion upon this subject in the public mind. 


mation and the work is done. But say others, A 
paper proclamation would have no more effect than 
a paper blockade ; rather let it be the policy of the 
Government to make such a proclamation as a mili- 
tary necessity, as fast as it shall occupy military 
districts in the South. Others still, prefer that with- 
out any announced programme of abolition, the logic 
of events should be left to work out this inevitable 
result. Thio last suggestion is quite forcibly put by 
the Washington correspondent of The Anti-Slavery 
Standard, who will not be acccused of any lack of 
zeal for the abolition of slavery. He writes: 


“Tt is a well-known fact that Mr. Lincoln did not sign 
the Cenfiecation Act of the extra session of Congress till 
five minutes after twelve of the last day of the session, 
and he did it under a tremendous pressure. He was 
6 to it, but gave up his own opinions for the sake 
of others, The reason why Mr. Lincoln indulges such 
opinions is evident enough. It is not because he doubts 
their intrinsic correctness, but because he knows that 
the people of the North are not a unit, Were he to-day 
to declare his purpose to be to free the slaves of the 
South, nearly one-half of the people of the loyal states 
would utterly refuse to aid in carrying on such a war, 
and at least one-third of the army would lay down its 
arms. Then we should see the spectacle of a divided 
North and a united South. A premature movement of 
this kind might simply pave the way for the rule of Jeff. 
Davis over the whole land. 

“No; the best way is to let the army and the people 
drift into the true position. The army of the West is 
already in a pretty good position, and the army of the 
East is not far behind. The moment we come to argu- 
ment the Democratic officersin our army fly back to their 
old pro-slavery position, but when thepereput inte the 
batile-field it doesn’t take long to make them over into 

retty fierce anti-slavery men. Ben. Butler, for instance. 
He now believes, as a soldier, most fully in the wisdom 
of using the slavery question to put down the rebellion. 
[ am told on excellent an that he is in favor of the 
organization of a regiment of slaves at Fortress Monroe 
at once, and thus ‘ putting them to good use!’”’ 


Last Thursday a meeting was held at the Astor 
House, to consider the expediency of forming a com- 
mittee to act upon public sentiment here, and also 
upon the President and Cabinet at Washington, in fa- 
vor of the immediate liberation of the slaves by Proc- 
lamation. Mr. Lewis Tappan presided, and Rev. C. 
L. Brace officiated as Secretary. In the course of a 
friendly discussion, it appeared that such pronounced 
abolitionists as Charles Gould, Esq , John Jay, Esq., 
and others, deemed the proposed action inexpedient 
at the present juncture ; andso the meeting adjourned 
with no other result than a comparison of views. It 
must have been grateful, however, to Mr. Tappan, 
remembering the days of mob violence against aboti- 
tionism, to find himself presiding peacefully, at a prom- 
inent hotel, over a meeting of intelligent gentlemen of 
various shades of opinion, convened for the avowed 
purpose of abolishing slavery by the streng arm of 
Government. The contrast between such a company 
and that which once escaped for their lives through 
the rear windows of Chatham-street chapel, marks 
the progress of anti-slavery conviction in the public 
mind. It is a grave question how to shape and guide 
this conviction in the best way. 

A few things are obvious. The President of the 
United States is called, in the Providence of God, to 
a position of unexampled privilege and responsibility 
in regard to the abolition of slavery. In that position 
he alone can act, and he must decide for himself as 
to the time and method of his action. But we can pray 
that he may be guided by the Spirit of God into wise 
and right measures ; and for this we should pray mach 
and earnestly. We can refrain from weakening his 
moral power by distrusting his motives or pronounc- 
ing imperiously upon his duty, as if we had before 
us all the facts of his position. And we can also help 
him toward the desired end, by acquainting him with 
the healthy and vigorous tone of public sentinent 
outside of the political atmosphere of Washington. 
This may be done by memorials and deputations, 
respectfully urging the popular feeling upon this sab- 
ject. Notwithstanding the grave error of his recent 
letter to Gen. Fremont, we are hopefal that in the 
end the President will do in this matter, what he is 
brought to feel that the people desire to have done. 

Since there is such honest diversity of opinion as 
to the best mode of overturning slavery by the war, 
the opponents of slavery should be careful not to 
divide their own ranks, nor to drive off the troops of 
new-made friends, by any intolerance of speech or 
any exacting verbal tests. He who insists that his 
mode of removing slavery shall be made the test of 
fidelity in opposing it, and denounces all whose judg- 
ment differs fro his own, is little better fhan a traitor 


to the cause of in such a crisis as this. 
Meantime let us thankfulness the good 
omen given by the fact that Fremont, 
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Commanding General,’’ has given of 
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manumission to slaves in Missouri, declaring them “ to 


be free and for ever discharged from the bond of servi- 
tude, giving them full right and authority to have, 
use, and control their own labor and service as to 
them may seem proper.” Let us rejoice and give 
thanks that the Government of the United States is 
thus made to stand forth as the giver of freedom to 
the enslaved. The Providence of God is fast teaching 
us how easy, safe, and noble a thing it is to abolish 
slavery. The President’s letter cannot revoke the 
boon of freedom that Fremont had already bestowed 
in the sacred name oflaw. Mr. Lincoln will not at- 
tempt to re-enslave the new-made freemen of Mis. 
souri ! 


DR. CHEEVER AT HOME. 


Rey. Dr. Cuzzver resumed his pulpit labors on 
las} Sabbath, in the church on Union square. His 
sermon in the evening had special reference to the 
abolition of slavery, and the announcement of this, 
as often heretofore, drew together a large assembly— 
attesting the fact we have so often noted in the past 
ten or twelve years, that nothing more deeply stirs 
the popular heart in this community, than a manly, 
earnest, uncompromising opposition to slavery on the 
part of the Christian ministry. Tie churches which 
have been most faithful in this respect, other things 
being equal, are to-day among the most vigorous and 
prosperous. We happen to know that within a year, 
families have left the Episcopal Church becausé ot 
the action of its Convention upon Mr. Jay’s resolution 
on the slave-trade, and have united with a Congrega- 
tional church because of its anti-slavery sentiments. 
Dr. Tyng would find that a thorough anti-slavery 
meeting in St. George's, with Dr. Cheever, Mr. Cuy- 
ler, and Mr. Beecher as his coadjutors, would con- 
tribute visibly to the growth even of that flourishing 
church. We are sure that on this point we do not 
mistake the popular mind. Twenty-five years of ed- 
ucation through the pulpit and the press, since the 
days when Messrs. Arthur and Lewis Tappan, Dr. 
Leaviit, Dr. Ludlow, and others “endured a great 
fight of afflictions ” in this cause, have not been in 
vain. Other men have entered into the labors of 
these pioneers, and reap the fruits of their courage 
and fidelity. But we are thankful that they also still 
live to see what God has wrought. “ Here is the pa- 
tience of the saints.” 

Indeed the great uprising of the people throughout 
the country, for the overthrow of slavery, is mainly 
the fruit of that Christian anti-slavery teaching which 
so many ministers, churches, and newspapers have 
sedulously inculcated in the last thirty years. 
This influence, often gradual and silent, but steady 
and sure, has become all-pervading ; the conscience 
of the pation has been educated to such intensity of 
moral conviction against slavery, that politicians and 
parties have been obliged to recognize it ; that state 
and presidential elections have been shaped by it; 
and now the war, giving a practical vent to this long- 
accumulating hostility to slavery, develops a strength 
of anti-slavery sentiment that few had suspected to 
exist. There has been too little faith in the educat- 
ing power of the pulpit and the press. Even Mr. 
Phillips admitted, in his speech at Music Hall in 
Boston, that he had misjudged Massachusetts and 
the North, and had given them too little credit for 
anti-slavery sentiment. Others have made the 
same mistake. Truth has done its work of convic- 





In common with many of his brethren, especially 
of the Congregational ministry, Dr. Cheever has done 
his part, thoroughly and earnestly, in forming that 
conscientious public sentiment against slavery which 
is now well-nigh national; and after a year’s ab- 
sence, he returns to share their joy in the marked 
development of this sentiment under the stimulus of 
war. From the report of his sermon on Sabbath even- 
ing, we judge that he appreciates the demand of the 
popular mind, that slavery shall be abolished by the 
war, and is resolved to bend all his energies toward 
this end. Noman is wise enough to foresee or to 
dictate just how this great result shall be accom- 
plished. But the views of vigorous and earnest 
minds belp to give tone and shape to a movement 
that is daily becoming more obvious, more necessary, 
and more practicable. We are glad that Dr. Cheever 
returns in health and vigor, “to see this great sight,’’ 
and to share in the blessed consummation. Itisa 
quarter of a century since the General Association 
(Congregational) of the state of New York (1835) 
passed these resolves : “ That the system of slavery, 
as it exists in our land, is a sin against God and a 
violation of the inalienable rights of man;’’ and, 
“ that it is the immediate duty of every man on earth 
to cease from holding his fellow-man as property ;”’ 
and again, (in 1836,) “that this Association feel 
bound by the principles of our holy religion to co- 
operate with our brethren who are laboring by truth 
and motive and prayer to effect the immediate aboli- 
tion of slavery in these United States.” Those 
were the dark days of anti-abolitisn mobs; years 
before any of the existing Congregational churches 
in this city or Brooklyn were organized. It cost 
something then to avow these principles. Bat such 
principles the Congregational ministry of this state 
had inherited from the fathers in New England; and 
the General Association of New York has reiterated 
them in almost every year of its existence. Now, 
“truth and motive and prayer’’ have brought forth 
their fruits in the popularity of that very abolitionism 
which was once the rallying cry of the mob. If our 
faith and fidelity are equal to the occasion, we “ shall 
see greater things than these.”’ 


A CHECK TO ENTHUSIASM. 


One of the gravest consequences of the “ great 
mistake’’ of the President, which we comment upon 
in another column, is that it checks that popular en- 
thusiasm which is so needful for the vigorous prose- 
cution of the war. Its depressing influence will be 
felt especially at the West, and by the true Union 
men of Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee. The 
Government cannot afford to check the enthu- 
siasm of the people who are rallying to its sup- 
port, by interposing legal technicalities as barriers to 
the march of principles. We cannot fight this war 
upon technicalities. We cannot conquer the rebeilion 
if the war-horse of the general heading the charge of 
freedom is to be brought up suddenly, and in sight of 
the enemy, by jerks of red-tape from the White House. 

The common sense of the people, comparing the 
text of General Fremont’s Proclamation with the 
Act of Confiscation passed by Congress, had already 
decided that this proclamation was not only in the 
spirit of that act, but fully within its letter. Indeed 
the clearness and exactness of the proclamation were 
no lees admired than its true military tone. It struck 
the heart of the people ; it gave them tangible evi- 
dence of earnestness, decision, courage, on the part 
of the Government ; gave them an object at which 
to strike ; a visible symbol of victory. All this popu- 
lar enthusiasm is dashed by the restriction which the 
letter of the President puts upon the action decreed 
by General Fremont. From the definite work of 
cutting down the rebellion to its root, we are 
recélled to the abstract idea of fighting for the 
Government, and this in a way to do the least 
possible harm to the rebels, their persons, their prop 
erty, or their institutions. Many, we fear, will sow 
fight with heavy hands and heavy hearts, wko had 
been made buoyant and exulting by the mafily cour- 
age of Fremont. If the policy indicated sy this letter 
is to prevail, the people will sustain the Government 
simply because it 1s the Government, but not with the 
spirit inspired by a great principle or a noble leader. 
The people were longing for some evidence of Execu- 





| tive ; some assertion of the self-hood 


of the By a bold word and stroke in the 
right direction, the President might have rallied to his 
and policy the enthusiastic support of the 


people. It is a pity that he has so missed the op- 
portunity. 
If Gen. Fremont has transcended his powers, or 


vestigated and determined by the articles of war. 
But if private piques and jealousies in Missouri, or 
pelitical schemers at Washington, have sought to tram- 
mel him in his work, they who are his enemies are 
among the worst enemies of the country in this hour 
of peril. If Gen. Fremont’s official record is clear, we 
trust he will find it consistent with his own honor to 
remain at his post. But if impelled to resign, let him 
still give material and personal aid to the good cause, 
and the people will decide between him and the Ad- 
ministration three years from next November. 





THE RELIGIOUS IDEA OF THE WAR. 


On the Sabbath after the disaster at Bull Run, Dr. 
Bushnell of Hartford preached a sermon on the Need 
of Reverses, (since published,) which goes more thor- 
oughly to the bottom of our national troubles than 
anything that we have seen. Dr. B. regards the war 
as the neceesary result of our having sacrificed the 
old Puritan idea of government as a divine institution, 
to the infidel platitudes of Jefferson touching the 
“social compact” as the foundation of government. 
He holds that the doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
people and the inherent right of the major vote are 
true when used in a religious sense, but not in the 
un-moral sense of Jefferson and his school ;—that in 
the sense in which these doctrines are now accepted 
and proclaimed by politicians, they are false and 
dangerous ; that by degrees the old religious idea of 
government, as a necessity of man’s condition, died 
out of the mind of the nation ; that by the demoralizing 
effects of peace and prosperity, and party and slavery, 
we have had our moral tone let down, our unity 
filched away, till at last came Calhoun’s doctrine of 
state rights, nullification, and secession, all by a 
regular law of descent. Hence the war, as a war for 
nationality and for institutions, historically sanctified 
by blood and by Providence. 

Dr. Bushnell recognizes in the war on the part of 
the North a struggle of the religious idea of govern- 
ment to regain its ascendency. This is set forth in 
the following eloquent passage : 


‘“ And what is it now that is arming to assert and 
establish the broken nationality? Not religion cer- 
tainly—it does not appear that our people are con- 
sciously more given to religion than they have been— 
yet, in another view, it is no other than the old his- 
toric religious element in which our nationality has 
been grounded from the first; that which has been 
smothered and kept under by the specious fictions we 
have contrived, to account for the government with- 
out reference to God or to moral ideas. Yes, it is 
this old, implicitly, if not formally, religious element 
that is struggling out again now, clad all over in 
arms, to maintain the falling nationality. It looked 
on the Sumpter flag, the Stars and Stripes, shot 
through and shot down by traitors, and, as it looked, 
took fire. What a wonder is it even to ourselves to 
see the blaze that is kindled! We call it loyalty—we 
did net imagine that we had it! What a grand, rich 
sentiment it is! See what strength it has! See how 
it raises common men into heroes! See the bloody 
baptism wherewith it is able to be baptized, and how 
it pours the regiments on, down the rivers and over 
the mountains, and round the promontories, to hurl 
their bodies against the armed treason! The mere 
feeling, the passion, if we so choose to call it—is not 
the bliss of it worth even the cost of the war? What 
in fact is more priceless to a nation than great senti- 
ments? So we bless ourselves in the loyalty of the 
hour, and the more that there certainly is some latent 
heat of religion in the blaze of it. 

“ But more is wanted, and God is pressing us on 
to the apprehending of that for which we are appre- 
hended. Our passion must be stiffened and made a 
fixed sentiment, as it can be only when it is pene- 
trated and fastened by moral ideas. And this requires 
adversity. As the dyers use mordants to set in their 
colors, so adversity is the mordant for all sentiments 
of morality. The true loyalty is never reached till 
the laws and the nation are made to appear sacred, 
or somewhat more than human. And that will not 
be done till we have made long, weary, terrible sacri- 
fices for it. Without shedding of blood there is no 
such grace prepared. There must be reverses and 
losses, and times of deep concern. There must be 
tears in the houses as well as bloed in the fields ; the 
fathers and mothers, the wives and dear children, 
coming into the woe, to fight in hard bewailings. 
Desolated fields, prostrations of trade, discourage- 
ments of all kinds, must be accepted with unfaltering, 
unsubduable patience. Religion must send up her 
cry out of houses, temples, closets, where faith groans 
heavily before God. In these and all such terrible 
throes the true loyalty is born. Then the nation 
emerges, at last, a true nation, consecrated and made 
great in our eyes by the sacrifices it has cost! There 
is no way ever but just this to make a nation great 
and hely in the feeling of its people. And it is never 
raised, in this manner, till it has fought up some great 
man or hero in whom its struggles and victories are 
fitly personated. One really great man or commander 
we certainly have, mercifully preserved to us to be 
the centralizing head of our confidence, and fulfill his 
sublime charge of fatherhood in the conduct of our 
great affairs. Buthe belongs, in a sense, to the past, 
and will soon be gone. We want another that belongs 
more properly to the future—the new and great 
future. And such a one cannot be made to order, or 
by any brief holiday campaigning. He must be long 
enough and deep enough in the struggle to be crewned 
as the soldier of Providence. Most deeply do we 
want such a man, a new Washington, only still him- 
self a man of his age and time. And if I were a 
prophet, I would almost dare whisper his name. 
Expectation goes before ; expectation prophesies. 
Calling out her soldier son, with blessings on his 
youth, she anoints him beforehand, even as Samuel 
anointed David. This, she says, is the man whom 
the Lord of Hosts will accept.” 


The order of General McClellan for the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, is but one of many indica- 
tions that the reverse of Bull Run has developed a 
higher moral tone in the army and the nation. We 
wish that Dr. Bushnell’s sermon might go widely over 
the land. He summons us to new sacrifices in these 
heroic words : 


“True, these Washingtons are expensive ; they 
cost how many sacrifices, how many thousands of 
lives, what rivers of tears and blood and money! 
And yet they are cheap! Our old Washiagton— 
what would we take forhim now? Give us grace, 
O thou God of the land, only to deserve apd 
patiently wait, and sturdily fight for another ; so for 
the establishment of our glorious nationality, and the 
everlasting expuision of those baseless, godless 
theories which our fathers let in to corrupt and fiich 
away the principles of right and law-begirt liberty 
for which, in fact, they bled! 

“Having such a cause, my friends, with such great 
hopes before us, this one almost glorious reverse that 
we have met with will signify little. Adversity will 
be our strength, disappointments our arguments. I 
know not what dark days and times of unspeakable 
trial are before us, but we must be ready for any- 
thing, daunted and discouraged by nothing. Have 
we property, let it go—what is property in such a 
cause? Have we husbands, have we sons, put the 
armor on them, and the holy panoply of our prayers, 
and send them to the field. Anything that we may 
have a nationality, and a government, and have the 
true loyalty burnt into the hearts of our children. 

“Teach us, O God, to be worthy of these great 
hopes ; make us equal to the glorious calling of thy 
providence ; be thou God of hosts in our armies ; and 
help us to establish, on eternal and right foundations, 
the Great Republic of the fature ages.”’ 


a 


THINGS THAT MUST BE DONE. 


Ix times of pecuniary distress there is a strong 
cisposition to withhold contributions to benevolent 
objects, as if these were among the superfiuities of 
prosperity. Many, of necessity, and with sincere 
regret, curtail their charities ; but others, it is to be 
feared, are too ready to avail themselves of an excuse 
for omitting entirely that which they were never for- 
ward tode. But while the curtailment of benevolent 
operations in times of financial pressure is a matter 
of course, there are certain duties which Christians 
cannot afford to neglect, certain interests of religion 
for which they are bound to provide. They must not 








suffer the churches and Sabbath-schools with which 
they are connected to decline, disband, or run to 


been arbitrary and exacting in his spirit, let this be in- | 
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waste. They must not leave their pastors without 
the necessaries of life. They must not suffer ruinous 
debts to accumulate upon church property. They 
must curtail the more in other things, in order that 
they may sustain what is essential to the vitality of 
churches and of religion. Nor can we suffer our 
Home Missionaries to abandon their fields for lack ef 
support. The churches of the West are the life of 
our patriotism. They must be sustained for the 
future of the nation. And yet, at this moment, the 
danger is imminent that many faithful Home Mis- 
sionaries will be driven from their posts by absolute 
want. The Home Missionary for October sets forth 
this peril in these words : 

“State oF THE TREASURY.—It is due to the mission- 
aries whe, for several months, have been anxiously ex- 
ey remittances from this Society, that they should 


ow the present condition of its finances. The amount 
received into the treasury Since July Ist, is less than 


half the &%A6Unt receavea in ine COFPbsponding part of 
last year. More than $20,000 are now due to on- 


aries ; and the amount of indobtedness is steadily increas- 
ing. We are well a the peeg my ma per- 
plexity, and positive suffering tha, "@ve thus been 


occasioned; but we can only assure our bre, 7en that 
we deeply sympathize with them; that we are magus 
vigorous efforts to obtain the means of affording them 
relief; and that remittances will be forwarded as soon as 
the necessary funds are received. 

“We earnestly invite the attention of all the friends of 
this Society te the pressing necessities of their missionary 
servants. If they be not speedily relieved, they must 
abandon their work, or be reduced to the deepest distress, 
Shall this be? While we nobly sustain the soldiers whe 
are fighting our country’s battles, shall we compel the 
soldiers of the Cross, on the outposts of Zion, to desert 
their posts or—starve? This is the question: Will every 
friend of Home Missions take it into careful and prayerful 
consideration, and RETURN AN EARLY AND LIBERAL 
RESPONSE ?” 





FAULTS OF RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY. 

SarnTLinEss of character does not alway insure 
wisdom in action. It is an error of religious biogra- 
phy that it often seeks to sanctify each incident and 
act in the life ofits subject by the sanctity attributed 
to his character; or, if not this, that it records the 
mistakes and weaknesses of good men, with the tacit 
assumption that a superior moral excellence will 
cover or atone for any such minor defects. So in- 
deed it will, in the judgment of charity ; and where 
the defects are moral—such as an infirmity of temper 
or a diotatorial habit—it may be well that a friendly 
hand should sketch even these for correction. But 
the exposure of indiscretions in manner or speech, ef 
intellectual weaknesses or defects of taste, is unjust 
to the memory of a friend, and injurious to that pos- 
thumous influence which is sought by the publicatien 
or his memoirs. While there should be no flattery er 
exaggeration upon the one hand, neither should there 
be an unvailing of the minor defects of chararcter. 
Sometimes an indiscreet revelation touching a depart- 
ed saint may fatally mar the influence of a character 
of substantial excellence. 

Such an indiscretion has been committed in pub- 
lishing the autobiography of John Angell James. Mr. 
James was twice married, and in both instances he 
made alliance with ladies possessed of a handsome 
worldly estate. The first he describes as a ‘dear 
eminent woman who had few personal charms,”’ and 
“little sprightliness or vivacity,”’ She was older 
than himself, but had money and a good social posi- 
tion. He thus records his courtship: “I had been 
one day most earnestly praying for divine direction in 
this important step, and during prayer Frances Smith 
occurred with such force to my mind, that I con- 
sidered it an indication of Providence that my atten- 
tion should be directed to her.’’ And in view of his 
success, he cautions the young minister against mar- 
rying “a frivolous, weak, moneyless, thriftless 
woman.” 

Three years after the death of this truly excellent 
person, Mr. James made another choice, equally 
Providential. Here is his record of the affair : 

“‘ By God’s goed Providence I was directed to one in 
every way worthy to be the successor of my first wife, 
and this is saying much. The widow of Mr. Benjamia 
Neale of St. Paul’s Church-yard had been sought by 
many, but she was reserved for me. . . . His 
widow was left without family, and in the possession 
of property (subject to some charitable bequests, 
which she liberally carried out) to the amount of 
£20,000. Possessed of a masculine under- 
standing, great public spirit, equal liberality, and 
eminently prudent, she was well fitted for the station 
into which Providence now brought her. She had 
her failings ; but they were very light and small com- 
pared with her many and eminent virtues.” 

That Mr. James could deliberately put upon record 
these sacred domestic confidences, with the remotest 
reference to publication, is evidence that his excellent 
judgment had begun to fail him. We can excuse 
such personal revelations from an old man; but that 
his biographer has given them to the world is matter 
of unfeigned regret. We cannot bear that the name 
of so good and useful a man should be made a jest 
because of that “most interesting and honorable 
connection’’ upon which his congregation congratu- 
lated him. But the mischief is done. The critics of 
The Saturday Review were keen upon the scent, and 
these revelations of Mr. James's domestic life are the 
sport of merciless sarcasm. We can only hold up 
the example as a warning to the confiding writers of 
auto- biographies, and to their fature editors. 








GLIMPSES OF THE OLD COUNTRY. 


Mattock, Derbyshire, Aug., 1861. 
To Rey. Josava Leavitt, D.D., New York : 

My Dear Frienp: I write to you from this, our 
English Switzerland, to which I have come through 
some of the south and midland counties, and so once 
more looking upon the external world, and almost 
with the eyes of a stranger. How large, how old, 
how new this England is! How populous, that is to 
an American eye,—how unpeopled, as it would ap- 
pear toa Chinese. Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, Warwickshire, Nottinghamshire, Leicester- 
shire, Derbyshire, richly agricultural, and forming 
part of a fine belt of land stretching from the Exe, 
in Devonshire, north and east te the Tyne, presenting 
fertile plains, with gentle undulating hills and valleys 
watered with musical streams. This way the south- 
ern and western Englishman comes into a new world. 


+} He knows little or nothing of coal or iron, or of cot- 


ton ; or knows of them dimly as far-off things, “ down 
in the north.” Cotton is no king to him, nor scarcely 
& personage, but just a new and vulgar upstart. The 
iwxuriant agricultural south melts into the pastoral 
midland; and then come the outposts of the indus- 
trial armies, encamped at the foot of the carbonifer- 
ous limestone series; the coal, the iron, the lead, 
calling to the distant silk, and cotton, and flax, and to 
the nearer golden fleeces. But I will not attempt te 
sketch the district for you. Only, for old recollections’ 
sake, you must stop a moment with me, a few miles 
south of Derby, at Borrowash—a Borough, and & 
“Wash,” of which you have never heard. It is 4 
Boro’ where jong centuries ago the river Derwent 
washed over, and in which wash the coracle of the 
Briton floated. Now, the Derwent does not so wash 
over at its will, but is bridled and made to do service 
in a well-built cotton-mill on its margin. But here wé 
have nothing to say to mill or cotton: we are on our 
way, throvgh meadows as bright and level as at 
emerald floor, in which is hay-making under difficul 
ties. Some mown and cleared; others with dark 
melancholy heaps, strangely contrasting with the new 
and vivid and verdant life around them ; others even 
yet awaiting the scythe ;—for the rain it raineth every 
day : this one day excepted. Through these mow®, 
and unmown, and i:9sh growing meadows, we pass t0 
“You don’t know it or nim?” I dare 
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ofthe mountain. For here are myriads of the most 
beautiful and choice coniferous plants, arrayed in 
jong deep ranks, massed in uniformity, or grouped in 
beautiful gradation and harmony of color and form, 


. @specially about alake, which is beautiful as a dream— 


sweeping, sinuous, and apparently boundless, with rock 
masses, islets, and wood-crowned banks; and though 

artificial, is of that Art which is a thought- 
ful and reverent re-presentation of Nature. Here, too, 
is Art which is obviously artificial. It is, so 
to speak, the architecture of gardening: curious 
patterns and fantastic scrolls of greenery on the 
ground; also deep alcoves, and idng and 
winding and deep-shaded ways, compact walls 
ahd arched roofs of impervious yew. Sitting 


’ awhile in one of these alcoves, it was strange and 


quaint, and out cf the world beautiful, to hear from 


- another alcove the linked and intert wining harmonies 


of that charming glee, 


* Here in cool grot and mossy cell 
We rural fays and fairies dwell,” 


admirably sung Dy & party of tactory people from the 


“Baill of Mr. Smedley of Lea Deeply interesting were 
_these goodly cea.trs of Lebanon, firs of the Himalaya, 


of California, and of all the world beside ; but God’s 
intelligent creatures here—some eight thousand Eng- 
lish working men, women, and children, the workers 
in metals, in quarries and mines, in siik and cotton 
factories, and at the domestic loom—what food for 
theught and feeling in the sight of these! My com- 
panion was a man of cotton, and of Mobile. I, with 
& purpose, invited him to sit, and to join me in a 
close, but not impertinent dishonoring scrutiny of 
the stream of folk. Like apparent idlers we criticised 
the printed cottons, the airy muslins, the ambitious 
silks and satins of huge circumference! the bonnets 
(few) and their trimmings; the hats beribboned and 
befeathered. The men, too, in these anarchical days 
without a costume, but in capricious garments of 
plaid, tweeds, and good broadcloth, and one ambi- 
tious fellow actually in a black silk velvet loose coat, 
hardly lawiul to a knight of the shire in the good old 
times of sumptuary laws, when the noble Sir John 
Stanhope reigned here, at Eivaston, and had earls 
for his sons, though as it were at home. I could not 
but be struck with the endless variety in form, feature, 
and complexion in what is called the English Race. 
Here were fine, maaly, flexible forms—fair, light- 
haired ; also men of the black Derby strain—black- 
haired, and black-browed as night—strongly marked 
high features, looking strength and decision : a con- 
trast so great that a very positive philosopher might, 
without going to Tartary or to Africa, demonstrate 
the ignorance of that apostle who declared that the 
Oreator had made of one blood the races inhabiting 
the earth. Of course I did not press either a compar- 
ative or the moral of this spectacle upon the gentle- 
gaan who wrote himself of the “C.S. A.,” and who 
bows down to cotion!..... 

Toward the end of the eastern avenue, and in front 
of the castle, was a large and gay pavilion, full, and 
surrounded by groups of the holiday-keepers : a good 
band discoursed most excellent music, with which 
was alternated, from a platform, most excellent 
teetotal oratory, I have no doubt; but a happy 
accident prevented my being a listener, of which 
accident presently. Walking behind the pavilion, I 
®bserved a block of hewn stone, about five feet long, 
and of half that breadth and hight. I took it to bea 
simple seat, but found on it a well-cut and interest- 
ing inscription, which I regret not having copied ;—to 
the effect, that near that spot, on the 4th of Jaly, 
1855, ten thousand Englishmen had met to celebrate 
the day, and to congratulate their American brethren 
upon the passing of the Maine Liquor Law. The 
Earl desired to have other memorials of the day. 
He ordered an American and an English oak to be 
planted—not acorns, but two oaks of good growth to 


_be transplanted. This was thought to be mere labor 


ia vain ; for how could oaks be transplanted in June, 
and in full foliage, so as to live? Two fine young 
trees were found, and transplanted, in the early 
morning; and, when attention was drawn to them, 
the sfa'ement of their having been transplanted was 
received with incredulity. They flourish now, and 
zaay possibly wear their leafy honors a thousand years 
hence, when generations of men, and empires, and 
republics have passed away. Presently, I stood 
beneath the innumerable bows of an ancient cedar : 
it had counted eight centuries, and was renewing its 
youth. A strange history has that tree. A few years 
since it was giowing with others in a park nearly 
twen‘y miles distant—the park of Mr. Arkwright, 
grandson of the Arkwright. A visitor from Eivaston 
fooked upon it with envy, and wished it was there. 
Mr. Arkwright playfully said, ‘‘ Well, you are welcome 
to it—take it if you like.’ The joke became earnest ; 
here at Elvaston it was; and not far off was a fine 
monumental poplar, some seventy feet high, which 
had also been a traveler. I had the very great pleas- 
ure and advantage of two hours’ intercourse with Mr. 
Barron, the chief gardener, a man of science, I m'ght 
say of genius, and what is more than both, of the 
highest style of man. an enlightened, devout, and 
practical Christian. Walking with him amongst these 
goodly trees, and over part of the eleven miles of ever- 
green walks, I could but moralize on the sentiment— 
One man labors, and another enters inte them ; one 
plants, another enjoys the fruits and the shade of the 
planting ; and I bethought me of some recent arbori- 
culture of my own. I thought this aloud, and asked 
Mr. Barron “ if his father had planted these gardens ?” 
He smiled, and astonished me by saying that he had 
planned and superintended the whole. This new 
grand army, with innumerable banners, heaven- 
aspiring, was of his gathering and marshaling. The 
mutual shelter, the soil of the Wash, the skillful cul- 
ture and feeding, had caused a prodigious growth. 
But I must not linger in these gardens, but emulate 
the scholar of antiquity, who exhibited a brick as a 
specimen of a building. If, in that way, you would 
see Elvaston Gardens, go to the Park in New York, 
amd ask to see the Wellingtonea, which drew its firat 
nutriment from the soil and air, and grew in strength 
and beauty under the nurture of Mr. Barron at Eivas- 
ton. Greatis the fraternity of true science : here I saw 
& promising family of ‘a new variety,” the Parsonsea, 
named from Mr. Parsons of Long Island. There is 
another and far-off Puritan and American association 
with Elvaston: The most charming and admirable of 
English women, Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, tells how the 
honored and patriotic father of her husband, the brave 
and pure republican Colonel and Governor and gallant 
defender of Nottingham Castle and town for the 
Parliament, came here to marry for his second wife 
*‘a very honorable and beautiful lady, Katherine, the 
youngest daughter of Sir John Stanhope of Elvaston, 
a noble family in Derbyshire.” There are now two 
earldoms ia this family of Stanhope—that of Chester- 
field, and Harrington. Of the family of Colonel and 
Lucy Hutchinson, there is now no living represen- 
tative in Exgland. The doubly noble blood, noble by 
a higher title than royalty can bestow, now flows, if 
anywhere, in the United States, and in female line,— 
Biron of Newstead, (the poet, the last of the line, 
and Newstead, recently sold,) the good Sir Allen 
Apsley, Constable of the Tower of London, and father 
of Lucy, these and the Hatchinsons, from the tim? 
of Edward I. down to the pure and brave and pious 
Commonwealth Colonel, are represented in the United 
Btates by the descendants of one of his two sons, who 
emigrated. Etvaston is so strictly entailed that the 
Earl can neither sell nor lease a piece of land for a 
chapel, but he sanctioned the licensing of a school- 
room, which is thus made a Congregational place of 
worship; and a former public house of the little 
village is made a place of worship by the Wesleyans. 
T cannot ask you to stop to look at the castle, or at 
the church, with its Stanhope monuments, which, in 
feudal fashion, is almost joined to it. Neither time 
nor railway train wait for travelers. So we depart, 
and, in a few minutes, here is Derby—so old and so 
new. Derby, where our rebels were but as yesterday 
with “the Pretender,” in the wake of a panic! 
Derby, with the first silk mill, (1718;) with ite new 
and beautifal arboretum, the munificent gift of the 
late Mr. Strutt; with a railway station 1,000 or 1,200 
feet long, with commodious rooms, stores, and offices, 
with acres of rail, sidings, junctions, and what 
Seale the front of it, cols teen ae eet 
\on this day, zes, 
bay picture awfally contrasting with 
shades, the cheerful groups of Eivastoa we 
left. Here is oratory—oratory in action— 
ond tye reach of John B. Gough, or of any temper- 
: for a son stands arraigned at the bar, 
‘sharged with having murdered his father upon receiv- 
tmild remonstrance when his 


semi-rural, and finen-making—the creation, almost, 
of the late and the present Mr. Strutt, or say of the 
present liberal and enlightened Lord Belper, formerly 
Mr. Strutt, whose palace and beautiful grounds we 
have just given a glance to in passing ; and here is 
Amber Gate, the gate of this our Switzerland, which 
here and there admits of no way for the rail, save 
through the mountain and at the base of limestone 
precipices, which rise sheer some 600 feet from the 
rapid and sinuous Derwent, and are further crowned 
with “measure ” upon “ measure” of shale, marble, 
sandstone, hung with ivy and evergreen, and draped 
with woods,—save where a high “Tor” rises and 
dominates dale and chasm. The Tor, where the rapt 
Pruid meditated his triads,* long before the Roman 
here burrowed deep for the lead and the hidden 
treasures of these hills, or bathed in the warm and 
steaming waters which here gush out of them. And 
so we reach our temporary home among the hills and 
dales of Derbyshire, and for the present I release you, 
and bid you farewell, being everywhere and always, 
Yours respectfully, 





JosEpH WARNE. 


_- 


* | inquired for some British remains—Druidical monuments— 
which I knew should be near this spot, and learned that “a 
farmer had made gate-posts of them!” May his mouth be filled 
with sandstone grit, and his bed with the same. 





THE CONTRABANDS IN VIRGINIA. 


To THE Epitors or THE INDEPENDENT : 

The American Missionary Association have sent a mis- 
sionary to Fortress Monroe to labor among the “ contra- 
bands.” The Assistant Secretary of War recommended 
the missionary to Gen. Wool, who received him very 
kindly, and offered him every needful facility. The mis- 
sionary, Rev. L. C. Lockwood, who has labored very 
acceptably in the service of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of this city, has entered upon the work with 
very encouraging prospects. 

Rev. P. Franklin Jones, Chaplain of the lst Reg. N. Y. 
Volunteers, first brought the subject to the notice of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. He says: 


“ There are a large number of slaves, who have been forsaken 
by their masters or who have fied from them and sought refuge 
from the oppressors’ bonds within our lines. * * * Among 
them are many pious souls, but they are, in this distracted state 
of things, without any one to watch over them, or to give them 
religious instruction.” 


Under date of Sept. 4th, Mr Lockwood writes: 


* Last evening, while conversing on the piazza of the hotel, I 
overheard music, and directed my footsteps thither, and ina 
long building, just outside the entrance of the Fortress, I found 
a number of colored people assembied for a prayer-meeting. The 
brother who led in the concludiag prayer had a sing-song man- 
ner, but his sentiments and expressions were very scriptural and 
impressive. He prayed that Le who brought Israel out of Egypt, 
Jonah out of the mouth of the whale, and Daniel out of the den 
of lions, might bring them out into full deliverance, spiritually 
and temporal'y 

‘“‘T told my mission in few words, and the message was re- 
ceived with deep, half-uttered expressions of gladness and 
gratitude. They assured me that this was what they had been 
praying for ; and now that ‘ the good Lord’ had answered their 
prayers, they felt assured that some great thing was in store for 
them and their people. * * * This morning I had an inter- 
view with Gen. Wool and Col. Butler, brother of Gen, Batler. 
The project met their cordial approbation. I went with one of 
the ‘contrabands’ to see others of the leaders. I find them a 
religious people, and remarkably intelligent considering their 
circumstances. They gave me a hearty Christian welcome. Ar- 
rangements were made for three services on the Sabbath—one 
in the house of ex-President Tyler, one in a large open building 
near the Female Seminary building, and one in the hospital 
chapel of the Fortress. At all of themI am heartily desired to 
be present and take the lead. Other meetings will be arranged 
for week-day evenings. I want, as soon as possible, to visit the 
people at their dweliings, ascertain who are Christians, combine 
them together in church capacity, and labor, with the divine 
blessing, for their spiritual edification and the conversion of 
souls. 

“ As far as now appears, it would not fulfill the demands of 
duty to do less than to institute Sabbath-school instruction and 
week-day instruction, through the teaching of another, afd 
teaching myself as far as practicable. There will be a sufficient 
number of soldiers and others who will engage in Sabbath- 
school instruction. Gen. Wool is actively engaged with us in 
the arrangement of places, etc. 

“The ‘contrabands’ receive regular rations from Government, 
and a large number are employed in publie service. Others are 
industriously contributing toward their own support in various 
kinds of employment. * * The largeat number are quartered 
in deserted houses near the Seminary, in a former negro quar- 
ter, etc.” 


Funds are respectfully solicited from the friends of 
humanity and freedom, for the support of the mission- 
ary, for teachers, for school-books, etc., and can be sent 
to Lewis Tappan, No. 61 John streat, Treasurer of the 
American Missionary Association. 





AN EXAMPLE FOR 1861. 


“CROMWELL was rewarded for these services by the 
commission of a colonel of cavalry, and the independent 
command of a thousand horse, which he was to raise, 
arm, and train, as speedily as possible. He set to work 
at once and with a will. Night and day he drilled and 
exercised his stalwart yeomen—nearly all freeholders or 
the sons of freeholders—preaching, exhorting, instruct- 
ing, with tameless activity and zeal, and fully determined 
to undertake no work of importance till his men sat in 
their saddles as if they grew there, and handled their 
long, heavy swords as freely as if they had been wiliow- 
wands. * * * # 

“ At last Cromwell had got his troopers ready. They 
were disciplined to perfection, and every man of them 
was brimming over with enthusiasm for ‘the good old 
cause.’ One more test applied to ascertain if there 
were perchance any cravens amongst them, and then for 
action. He posted, Heath tells us, a number of trusty. 
men in ambush, who, as his soldiers trotted by at exer- 
cise, were to suddenly burst forth upon them with blare 
of trumpet and war shoutings. It feil out as Cromwell 
desired ; and his keen eye marked about twenty men 
aflected by panic. Men liable to panic were not fit 
soldiers for him; and having called them together, he 
mildly pointed out that, willing and zealous as they 
might be, they were not fitting instruments for the re- 
quired service, and they would not, therefore, he trusted, 
object to transfer their horses and accoutermen‘s—their 
own property, be it remembered—to men more capable of 
fighting the battle of the Lord. They acquiesced with as 
good a grace as, under the circumstances, was possible ; 
an¢é now, all being ready, the men drawn up iniron array, 
and awaiting the signal for departure, Cromwell, in order 
that there might be no misunderstanding upon essential 
points, thus addressed them: He would not, he said, seek 
to perplex them, as others did, about fighting for the 
King and Parliament. He was @ plain man like them- 
selves, and did not understand such subtleties. It was 
for Parliament alone, for the liberties of the land, for the 
establishment of God’s righteous rule on earth, that they 
were about to fight. For himself, he declared that if he 
met King Charles, he would as soon discharge his pistol 
upon him as upon 7 private man; and any soldier 
present who was troubled with a conscience that might 
not let him do the like, he would advise to retire at once 
from the ranks. A fierce shout from the Ironsides was 
the expected and welcome answer ; the trumpet sounded, 
and away went the first levy of that astonishing cavalry, 
the most decisive soldiers the world bas perhaps ever 
see.—men who never hesitated before any odds, however 
great, or any enterprise, however perilous, and with 
whom the cay of battle was invariably that of victory.” — 
From“ Cromwell and his Contemporaries,” in Chambers’s 
Papers for the Peopie. 

This is what we need, and what we can have now, 
A leader, able and determined—sober, well-drilled, and 
fearless men—and no subtleties. The South is, and ever 
has been, fighting for slavery. Let us have “no mis. 
understanding upon essential points,” but let us under- 
stand that we are fighting for ‘‘Union and Liberty, now 
and for ever, one and inseparable.” IRONSIDES. 


Brook ine, Sept. 7, 1861. 
To THE EpitTors of THE INDEPENDENT : 

The ultimate object and end of the war which is now 
waging in America ought to be and must be Emancipation. 
There can be no peace, no secure and lasting peace, 
without emancipation. We may as well look the fact in 
the face now as to put it off until it forces itself upon us 
in a way which will not be agreeable to us—when the 
country, tired of a long contest, shall have patched up 
an insecure, temporary peace—smothered the volcano, 
but not put out its fires. There can be no compromise 
based on the recognition of slavery. Humanity will not 
suffer it. Policy, which is stronger with us than human- 
ity, will not suffer it. Peace will not sufferit. If we 
make peace by bringing back the seceded states into the 
Union on the old terms, we shall be just where we were 
a year ago, with the whole battle to fight over again ; if 
by a reconstruction of the Union,—which implies but 
partial success in the conflict on our pait,—we shall 
have to make new concessions to slavery, which will 
create new demands ; and, finally, if we make peace by 
separation and the acknowledgment of the Southern 
Confederacy, a dozen causes for war will spring up 
within a year, and we shall have merely put off and pro- 
tracted the struggle which must come sooner or later 
between freedom and slavery. 

It is useless to deny that slavery is the cause of the 
present war. The head and front of the offense of the 
North against the South, is its opposition to the exten- 
sion of slavery. While slavery exists, that opposition 
must exist—must increase. The passive existence of 
slavery alone is a sufficient cause of war to an honest, 
humane man. Its active existence, as it has shown itself 
for the past thirty years, is no longer tolerable. Human- 
ity, policy, and security demand that we should inscribe 
on our banner Emancipation, and proclaim fiberty on 
every foot of soil which our army passes over. Our 

soldiers weuld then have an object to fight for, which 
would nerve évery arm and give new force to every 
blow. Our Government would not then be working in 
the dark. Our cause would then be more noble and 
elevated than any for which Christendom has ever taken 
up arms. We sheuld have the sympathy of all Europe, 








which is now with ts only in so far as we make the 


= THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘war a war of freedom against slavery. No sane man 
would expect The London Times to change its couree ; 
but all men everywhere, who are not bound down by 
cotton, would cheer us on by word and deed. 

Young Italy would be with us heart and hand. We 
cannot uphold with our swords 2 ustion which allows 
slavery, says Garibaldi, but if you will make emancipa- 
‘ion the object of the contest, we will be with you with 
20,000 men. The sentiment of the whole civilized world 
is drifting onward toward human freedom. We alone 
stand in the way, and oppose with the whole strength of 
republican America the advancing tide. Now is the time 
for us to wheel into the ranks of freedom. A better time 
will never come. The country is ripe for it. The people 
are ready and only await a leader. That leader must 
come not from the Abolition party or from the Republican 
party, but from the Democratic party. The rank and file 
of the old Democratic party are ready to march on under 
the banner of Emancipation, but not under Republican 
leaders. If a Republican should step forward to lead 
them, they would retire behind their old party lines again, 
and the North would be divided, and we cannot afford at 


such a time as this to have even one-sixth of the people 
against us. 

The nice aristocratic vision of Mr. Russell of The Lon- 
don Times sees in his “coming man” a military dicta- 
tor who shall bring the Republican institutions of 
America to the support of some future Napoleonic dynas- 
pe But he who, possessing great power and influence in 
the Democracy, shall step forward and plant the banner 
of Emancipation at the aead of his party, will have a 
throne in history higher than that of any military dictator 
who has ever cursed or blessed the world. It needs but 
such a man as that to turn the tide of the North in one 
vast, overwhelming flood against slavery. He would 
sweep the Democratic party with him, and the Republi- 
cans would wheel into line. All those delicate fibers of 
sugared cotton which have so long bound the North to 
fhe South in the interests of slavery, are broken, and 
trade would no longer stand in the way of the burial of 
the already festering} carcass of the “ a 
ism. . H. M. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 


To THE Epitors oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Many people have heard the phrase so often, they have 
got an idea that the “ freedom of the press” is superior te 
all other freedom. But I put the freedom to publish on 
the same basis as our freedom in other things—freedom 
to use our own property, to write letters, to talk, to 
trade, to travel, to hunt squirrels. I am free to roam the 
woods with my gun; but if I endanger the lives or prop- 
erty of others, those endangered may rush upon me and 
disarm me by the law of common sense and self- 
preservation. I have no more right to endanger the 
@ommunity with my press than with my gun. Ie either 
case, the community may protect itself. 

Do you say this will justify the South in hanging those 
who speak against slavery? No more than it will justify 
a bend of robbers in murdering a man to protect them. 
selves against the law. There is a limit even to this 
right of “self-preservation.” We have no right to exer- 
cise it to protect ourselves in wrong-doing. If I publish 
truth and defend justice, I may not rightfully be harmed, 
though there may be danger to the wrong-doers, even if 
they embrace a whole community. 

The slaveholders suppress papers that teach justice 
tecavse they endanger them in wrong-doing. May we 
suppress papers that teach treason and endanger the 
nation in its aims for justice? And is there no ditference 
in the two cases? 

Giovy to God for Fremont’s proclamation! And glory 
to Goa that the public stands the test, and approves! 
It is the key-note to the glorious anthem of liberty that 
will roll through the benighted South as our armies 
move forwerd! I have no idea that God designs we 
sha)l triumph till slavery gets its death-blow. Free the 
slaves of rebels, and the very few left can be bought for 
asmall sum. Their masters are anti-slavery in heart. 

Michigan. C. B. 8S. 


KOSSUTH ON THE PEACE QUESTION. 


THE sentiments our paper maintains in regard to the 
questions arising out of our present struggle, especially 
our views of so-called peace measures—a sacrifice of 
the interests of freedom for a return to former conditions 
—accord with the sentiments entertained by that eloquent 
advocate of the “down-trodden cause of humanity,” 
Louis Kossuth. The following paragraph is extracted 
from his “‘ Address in the Plymouth Church, at Brooklyn.” 
His remarks apply, with scarce a variation, as well to 
our own country as to Europe; and coming from such a 
mind, as the fruits of an extensive knowledge of man- 
kind, they cannot fail in interest and importance : 

‘But I am told there are men of peace who say, 
after all it is very true, very fine, if you please, but they 
will have peace at any price. Now, I say, there are 
many things in the world which depend upon true defini- 
tions—end it is not true that they st2 men of peace whg 
speak so—they arevmen who would conservé, 4: any 
price, the present condition of things. Is that present 
condition peace? Is the scaffold peace? [Are tar and 
feathers peace?] Or is the blind murmur of discontent 
from all nations pes I believe the Lord has not 
created the world to be in such a peaceful condition. 
I believe he has not created it to be the prison to hu- 
wanity. Se long as men and nations are oppressed, and 
so long as men and nations are discontented, there 
cannot be peace ; there can be tranquillity, but it will be 
the dangerous tranguillity of the volcano, boiling up con- 
stantly, and at the slightest opportunity breaking out 
again, and again, and sweeping away ail the artificial 
props of tranquillity. Freedom is the condition of peace, 
and, therefure, I will not say that those who profess to 
be men of peace, and will not help the oppressed to ob- 
tein their liberty, are really so. Only on the principles 
of liberty can nations be contented, and only with the 
contentment of nations can there be peace on the earth.” 
With liberty and unity “there is peace—lasting peace— 
consistent peace ;” with tyrants and traitors “there is 
oppression, struggles, and war.”’ 


One hundred regiments have now been supplied 
with 1,000 tracts for soldiers by the American Tem- 
perance Union. Chaplains have expressed mueh 
gratitude for them, and Dr. Marsh has received the 
following high approval of his work : 


HEADQUARTERS WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
St. Louis, Sept. 12, 1861. 
Mr. John Marsh, Sec. Am. Temp. Union : 

Sir: Lam instructed by Major-General Fremont to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter in relation to tem- 
perance in the army, (with a specimen of the tracts,) and 
to express to you in return his cordial sympathy with 
your efforts and his approbation of the object for which 
you labor. Respectfully, 

Joun. R. Howarp, Capt. and Sec. 

Dr. Marsh earnesi‘ly solicits aid that he may carry 
forward his work. Address No. 10 Park Bank. 


A New Chair in the New York Medical College.—The 
Jast number of The American Medical Monthly says: “A 
chair of Ophthalmic and Aural Surgery (the first, we be- 
lieve, ever created in this country) has been instituted, 
and Dr. William F. Holcomb appointed to the same.”’ 
We ‘congratulate the New York Medical College upon 
having “taken a step in the right direction ;’—and the 
appointment of a gentleman so thoroughly qualified by 
long years of study and investigation, at home and abroad, 
for the chair of Ophthalmic and Aural Surgery, as Dr. Hol- 
comb, is one eminently fit to be made. 

















Fast Day.—The Chanel of the Broadway Tabernacle 
church, on 34th street, will be opened fer united prayer 
on Thursday, the 26th inst., at 3 p.m. The church wil] 
be open in the evening at 7} o’clock, when the pastor will 
preach on The nation’s peril, and its deliverance. Next 
Sabbath evening, Sept. 22d, a preparatory sermon will be 
preached upon Sins calling for public humiliatien. 


Trouble at Princeton College, N. J. 

The Newark Mercury of Monday says: On Thursday last a 
party of over-zealous Union students at Princeton College visit- 
ed the rooms of Francis Dubois, Jr., of this city, and Alexander 
Fullerton, Jr., of Philadelphia, students who had expressed se - 
cession sentiments, for the purpose of ducking them, Fullerton 
escaped, but his companion was seized and ducked at the Col- 
lege pump. The faculty discovering three of the perpetrators of 
this punishment, decided to suspend them from the institution. 
This action of the authorities caused intense excitement among 
the students, and a wholesale rebellion was seriously advocated 
by quite a number. 

At evening prayers the President made a short but decided 
speech, in whioh he declared that it was the firm and unaltera- 
ble determination of the faculty to put down mob law in the 
College, and that if any student rendered himself obnoxious by 
an expression of traitorous sentiments, that the College authori- 
ties would admonish or expei him ; that to them and not to the 
students belonged the action in the matter. He further stated 








tLe institution, and, moreover, a direct infraction of the laws, 
which the faculty could not pass over. 

He promised a thorough investigation of the matter, and de- 
clared that if they were unable to vindicate their authority in 
any other way, they would expel every student and close up the 
institution. Upon Saturday morning the President gave notice 
to the three detected ones that they must goto their homes until 
permitted by the faculty to return to their duties. 

He was determined upon the subject, and there was no evading 
it. The names of those who are suspended are Howard J, 
Reeder, a son of ex-Governor Reeder of Easton, Isaac K. Casey 





that the proceedings of the previous evening were a disgrace to | 


A LIBERAL OFFER. 


GASH COMMISSION for NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Ws will allow any old subscriber, on renewing his 
own subseription, (and at that time only,) one dollar 
each for all the names of new subscribers he will send 
us, accompanied with the money. Since we made 
this extraordinary offer, we have received as many as 
seventy-five new names, with the money, in a single 
letter. There are thousands among our friends who, 
with a very little effort, could do equally well. We 
also remind our readers that for the names of five new 
subscribers for one year with ten dollars, or for the 
name of one new subscriber for five years, with the 
same amount sent us in cash, we will present a copy 
of Webster’s New Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary, 
with 1,500 beautifully engraved illustrations. The 
book is worth twice this trifling trouble of getting it. 


A GREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS, 
Any person who will send to the office of The Inde- 
pendent the names of five new subscribers for one 
year, er of one new subscriber for five years, with 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars a year for each sub- 
seription,) will receive as a gift a handsome copy of 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 
Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred En- 
graved Illustrations. 

This is the best edition of the best Dictionary of 
the English Language. Its price at the book-stores 
is Six Dollars and a Half. Every farmer should have 
& copy in his house, every merchant in his store, 
every lawyer in his office, every minister in his study. 
Nobody can afford to be without Webster’s Diction- 
ary. Induce five of your friends to subscribe for The 
Independent for one year, or one friend to subscribe 
for five years, and you will receive this beautiful vol- 
ume as a free gift. 
gs 


NOTICES. 


Ontario Association.—The next meeting wili be 
held at Rushville. on Tuesday, Oct. Ist, commencing at 2 o’clock 
P.M. Carriages will be in waiting at Canandaigua from 10 to 12 
to convey the members to the place of meeting. 

Bergen, Sept. 10, 1861. J. BUTLER, Register. 
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rangement. 





Bev. Dr. N «C. Rices Successor to the late Dr. Al- 
exander, will preach in the Northwest Presbyterian church, 
Fiftieth street, Sunday, Sept. 22d, at 734 o’clock p.m. 

The Annual Mecting of the Middlesex Consocia- 
tien of Ct. will be held at Hamburg, on Tuesday, Sept. 24th, at 
11 o'clock A.M. Rev. John G. Baird is the appointed preacher, 
and Rey. Wm. S. Wright, substitute. 

Essex. Sept. 13, 1861. JAMES A. GALLUP, Register. 














BEEBE-—BENEDICT—In Congregational church, Bethel, 
Ct., Sept. 10th, by Rev. E. C. Baldwin, David N. Beebe of 
Brooklyn, N. Y:, to Julia R. Benedict of Bethel. 
GREEN—SPRING—At Providence, R. I., Sept. 11th, by Rev. 
A. H. Clapp, pastor of the Beneficent church, Rey. J. S. Green, 
missionary of the American Missionary Association at the Sand- 
wich Islands, to Miss Asenath C. Spring, formerly of Brimfield, 


DIED. 

STERLING—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 12th, Sherman H. 
Sterling, aged 55. 

Mr. Sterling was a man of rare excellencies of character, ener- 
getic and persevering, yet modest, unassuming, fuil of thought- 

1 kindness and a truly Christian charity toward others; in all 
his ways a most earnest and faithful follower of his Lord. For 
twenty-five years a member of the church of Christ, and for much 
of that time an officer in it,—he exemplified before all men the 
spirit of a devout and assiduous disciple. And at the close of 
his life, through a sickness protracted and painful, far beyond 
what is usually appointed to man—a sickness that wasted his 
powerful frame so that his acquaintances could scarcely have 
recognized it—he bore most happy aad precious testimony to the 
sustaining power of faith in Christ, and of a hope that is based 
and built on the promises of God. His memory will live long in 
the hearts of those who know his worth, and who often were 
cheered by his words of kindness, and encouraged in duty by his 
unfailing and manly support ; and not only his own family, but all 
who knew and honored his worth, will rejoice to remember, even 
amid the sorrow they cannot but feel at his death—that to him to 
die, albeit in his fall maturity of power, has been a gain unspeak- 
f able and eternal. 
f WEULS—At Yonkers, on the 11th inst., Samuel W. Wells, in 

the 50ch-year of his age. 

NILES—At Corning, N. ¥Y., on Sabbath morning, Sept. 15th, 
of hydrocephalus, Lucy Dunning, second daughter of Rev. W. 
A. and Mary E. Niles, aged 5 years. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
$100,000 


TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP 


OF THE 


State of Virginia. 














Pubtished by order of the Legislature of that State, from actuaj 
surveys made of each County, at a cost of more than ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS and TWENTY YEARS’ 
TIME. This Map is the size of Lloyd’s Southern States Map, and 
is the only real good Map ever made in America. On this map of 
Virginia is shown 


Every Mountain, every Ridge, every Wagon and 
Stage Road, every Canal, every Natural Curi- 
esity, every Creck and River, and the names 
of them, every Country Seat, every 
Town, every Village, and every Post 
Town, every Mountain Pass and 


every Ford 


is marked down, and the altitude of the Mountains, every Light- 
House on the Potomac, and every Inlet and Island are shown, 
and the Bars and Shoals, every Fort, Battery, and Stronghold is 
marked dewn. 

Every Railroad and every Station on the Railroads, and the 
distances from St-.01. to Station, are laid down from official 


authority. 


This Map is engraved on Steel, and is the only 
real valuable Map ever made in America. 


ITS HISTORY. 

The State of Virginia commenced this Map in 1780, and com- 
pleted it in 1828. It was afterwards corrected up to 1859 and 
taken to the Government Engraver at Washington City to be en- 
graved. It was just finished when the State of Virginia seceded 
from the Union. The Governor of that State sent to Washington 
and seized the plates and:took them to Virginia, when only five 
hundred copies had been struck off by the engraver. These Maps 
are now in my possession, excepting ene which GEN. SCOTT 
uses constantly, and another which The Tribune editors have. 


Any one ordering this Map and not satisfied 
with it, can have their meney refunded. 


Price per Copy, @1y or 10 Copies for $5. 


Address J. T. LLOYD, Publisher, 


New York City. 


Temple Grove Institute, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. ¥. 


A School of the est for . 
Pines healthfal and grade, for Lapres oxLy 





t. 
by co ent Professors. 
ber 11 


th. 
Reference be made to Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, or to 
Proprietl D 5 Le. L, F. BEECHER, Saratoga Springs. 
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OFFICIAL 


OF 


MISSOURI, 


THREE FEET SQUARE. 





MAP 


Drawn and Engraved from Actual Surveys 


FOR THE LAND OFFICE OF MISSOURI. 


Colored in Counties Nicely. 


This Map is engraved equal to and in the same style as Lloyd's 
Map of Southern States. 


IT SHOWS EVERY COUNTY 
AND COUNTY SEAT, VILLAGE, POST. 
OFFICE, RAILROAD AND RAILROAD STA« 
TIONS. EVERY RIVER AND EVERY CREEK, 
EVERY WAGON-ROAD, AND LEAD, COP- 
PER AND IRON MINE IN THE STATE, 
EVERY SWAMP IS ALSO SHOWN, 
AND EVERY 


BRIDGE, ALL 


DRAWN FROM ACTUAL 
SURVEYS MADE FOR THE USE OF 
THE LAND OFFICE IN 
THAT STATE. 
Price only TWENTY-FIVE CENTS per copy, or Eight copies 


for GNE DOLLAR. Sent by mail anywhere free of postage, on 
receipt of money. 


No stamps taken excepting to make change. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 


—_- 


Address 


J.T. LLOYD, Publisher, 


No. 164 BROADWAY; NEW YORK. 





es We wish the public to understand that we have no connec- 
tion with any other Lioyd, “@a 


Dry Goods for Cash. 








In consequence of the present deranged state of mercantile 


affairs, we have decided in disposing of our large and varied 
stock of 


Domestic and Foreign Dry Goods, 
(Chiefly held by us on Commission,] 


by the Piece or Package, for CASH, and have taken the large 
and well-situated store, 


Nes. 346 & 348 Breadway; 
where we will be prepared to exhibit a large and attractive 
stock of Goods, adapted for the Fall trade. 
Our stock of FOREIGN GOODS will embrace a full aggort- 
ment of 
English, French, and German 
STAPLE AND FANCY DRESS GOODS, 
Also, for Men’s Wear, 
GERMAN CLOTHS, ITALIAN CLOTHS, 
Alpacas, Velvets, Cords, Moleskins, etc, 


A fall and complete assoriment of Silk Handkerchiefs, 
Aleo, of IRISH AND SCOTCH LINEN GOODS, 
DOMESTIC G@OODS, 


Prints and Delaines, 
Consigned direct from the Printers; 

FANCY CASSIMERES, 
direct from some of the largest manufacturers in the country, 
Kentucky Jeans, Deuble and Twist Cassimeres, 

Lineeys, Ticks; Denims, Stripes, Flannels; 
Brown and Bleached Muslins, and other 
Seasonable Goods. 
DOMESTIC HOSIERY, 


Woel Shirts, Drawers, Secks, Jackets, and a full 
Assortment ef Germantown Hosiery. 


SHAWLS; 


A full assortment of French, Vienna, Scotch, and American. 

As our stock is mostig consigned direct from the manufactu- 
rers, we can Offer great inducements in prices, particularly in 
such goods as are usually sold at the largest profits. 


TERMS—Invariably Cash on Delivery. 


STURGIS, SHAW & (CO, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


MORTON’S 
Celebrated Gold Pens. 


Improvements madein the machinery for manufacturing GOLD 
PENS, and secured to the subscriber by Letters Patent, have 
enabled him te overcome the many imperfections hitherto una- 
voidabie in their production, and also to bring the cost within 
= — ofall, The writing public should know the following 

‘acts: 

Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel, therefore it ig economy to use 
Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued use, 
while the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and wear; 
therefore perfect uniformity of writing is obtained only by the 
use of the Gold Pen, 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the Steel 
Pen must be often condemned and a new one selected ; therefore, 
in the use of the Gold Pen there is great saving of time. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so that the 
Goid Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the writer; therefore 
the nerves of the hand and arm are not injured, as is known to be 
the case by the use of Steel Pens. 

He is now selling gold pens at prices varying from 25 cents to 
$1, according to size, the average wear of every one of which 
will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealerg in the line throughout the country. Whole- 
sale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where all or- 
ders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, will receive prompt atten- 
tion ; and a Fen or Pens corresponding in value, and selected ac- 
cording to description, will immediately be sent by mail or other- 
wise, as directed. Address 

A. MORTON, No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“We happen to kgow Mr. A. Morten to be not only one of the 
best and most extenSive manufacturers of Gold Pens not only in 
America but in the world. We use his pens, and can assure our 
readers of their exoeilence.”—N. Y. Tribune. 





———— 
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CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand Square 


Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS, No. 694 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Wor quality and powsr ef tone, and superiority of workmaa- 
ship, these Pianos are still considered the best in the market. 
Every instrument is fully warranted. Chickering & Sons have 
received Forty Prize Medals from the different Fairs in this 
eountry and Europe. 

Full illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


Old Pianos. 


We have constantly on hand a large number of Second-Hané 
Pianos of various makers, most of which being taken in ex- 
change for New.ones of our own make, we are enabled to sell 
them very low. 

Liberal discount to Clerzymen an Seminaries. 


PURE WINES. 


BorpgAvx, July 1, 1661. 
We have the honor to inform the public that we have estab- 
lished a depot of our Wines in the city of New York, and have 
appointed our friend Mr. J, Marc Martin our Agent for the 
United States and Canadas. 
All our Wines are strictly pure, and, can be used with safely 
for Medicinal and Sacramental purposes. 


PAUL DE CONINCKE, MONOD & GUIRA®SB, 


New York, August 15, 1641. 
Referring to the above, I beg leave to state that I have opened 
my office at No. 203 Pearl street, near Maiden Lane, 
where I sha)! constantly keep a full assortment of the Wines 
the above-named house. Orders are respectfully solicited, an 
will be filled promptly and faithfully. 
J. MARC MARTIN, 











We take pleasure to recommend with entire confidence Mr, 
J. Marc Martin, Agent of the firm Pavt pe Contncs, Mones 
& Gurmavunp of Bordeaux. We can assure our friends reply | 
may rely without reserve upon the cormpyoms honesty of 
transactions made with that firm through Mr. Martin. 

GURDON BUCK, M.D., New York. 
HORACE GREEN, MD., " 
WILLIAM K. BROWN, M.D., Brookiyn. 


“ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
H ERRMANN’S 


Soirees de Prestidigitation 


EVERY NIGHT. 
Tickets of Admission, 50 cents, Commence at 8 o'clock, 


— 


ARNUOP?S AMERICAN MUSEUM, 








So many thousands have been unable to see 





THE LIVING HIPPOPOTAMUS, 


that the Manager has been induced to engage him for 
A FEW DAYS LONGER, 
and hence he will continue on exhibition with all the othee 
marvels and curiosities of this wonderful place of amusement. 
No one pretends to doubt that he is 
THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY CURIOSITY 
in the world. The only animal of the kind ever in America—the 


reat 
. BEHEMOTH OF THE SCRIPTURES, 
of whom it is declared in the Book of Job, chap. xli.— 
“UPON THE EARTH THERE IS NOT HIS LIKE,” 
He is seen at all hours, accompanied by a native Arab keeper. 
And those who fail seeing him will have cause to regret it. 
Elegant dramatic entertainments take place twice every day, 
at 3 and 73g o’clock P.M. 
Admission, to all, only 25 cente. Children under 10, 15 cents. 
© EUROPEAN TRAVELERS.—A CLERGY- 
MAN, with best references, who has traveled muchin Eurepe, 
and about to return, would take charge of any youth or othor 
person for whole or partial expenses. 


Address soon, 
Cc. V. LANSING, New York City. 


= H. PATTON'S CLASSICAL, ENGLISH, AND 
e French School, with Primary Department, now open at Ne. 
1s West Twenty-sixth street, opposi'e rinity chapel. 


MERICAN CIVIL WAR.—THE IMPORTANT 
events, such as Battles, Skirmishes, Encampments, from the 
commencement of the war up to the present time, illustrated by 
a series of finely colored pictures on glass for the Magic Lantera, 
Dissolving Views, or similar exhibitions. : 
A catalogue of these and other slides, with description and 
prices of our Magic Lanterns, furnished gratis and sent by mall 


free of charge. 
McALLISTER & BRO., 
No. 728 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


Orrics or THR Poenrx Fine Insugance Company, 
Brook yn, Sept. 10, 1861, 
DIVIDEND. 

The Beard of Directors have this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of six per cent., payable on demand at their braack 
office, No. 62 Wal street, New York 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


ADAME DEMOREST’S QUARTERLY MIR- 

ROR OF FASHIONS. Splendid array of Paris Modes. 
Largest, cheapest, and most reliable Fashion Magazine ever 
published. Fall number ready now. 


OMETHING TO DO.—A REALITY.—WE CAN 
give paying employment to respectable persons without 
means. We can also inform respectable persons with meang 
where they can invest in these times with a positive certainty ef 
large gains. Send an addressed envelop and letter-stamp for 
return postage to STAFFORD & CO., No, 442 Broadway, N. Ye 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and 
Salt Rhewm 


Are universally conceded to be the most trying to humaa nature 
ef any of the whole catalogue, and aimost every concelvabis 
remedy has been tried for their cures; but nearly all these ap 
plications have been external, giving merely temporary retied 
At last an internal Remedy has been discovered in 


“ Gardiner’s Rheumatic and 
Neuralgia Compound,” 


which received sever '! years’ trial az a test of its merits, before 
it was offered to the public. Certificates ef some of our mest 
infiuentiai citizens are now in the hands of the Proprietor, shew- 
ing that {¢ may be implicitly relied upon as a suns ouns; 
does its work quietly but surely strengthening*the system, while 
it removes every vestige of the disease. 

For sale in New York by F. OC. WELL& & CO., No, 115 Frahe- 
fin street ; and G. MILHAU & SON, No. 183 Broadway. 

Sold by 0. J. Woop & Co., No. 444 Broadway, New York, af 
Wholesale and Retail. 


ALTFR 8S. HICKS, COMMISSION MER- 

chant, No. 17 Water street, New York, for the sale 

of Fiour, Grain, Beef, Pork, etc. Particular attention given te 
Wool, Hops, Butter. and Cheese. 





























FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 


No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 


“We speak from when we that, after hav 
tld athe popgipal Sewing Machines, we mut onord fo ta 
of Grover the ce. Those 


features of sewing, stren , all of 
make ® 


have their 





At the Old Stand—150 Bowery, corner Broome Street. 


J. H. Johnston & Co., 
DEALERS IN FINE GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, JEW- 
ELRY, SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


ane and Visiting Cards engraved. Specimens sent by 


IMPORTANT. 


d all Money and Packages to Seldiow 
WARNDENS Express, No. 74 Broadway, ‘ae; 
Ive U. S. Gevernment permission to fo 
the Army at Monroe, Washi Me 





Hoek, and ether points for half rates Tseir Ex. 
preseis the eldest in the United States. 
Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent as for- 


er 
They connect with all nion, Mark 
packages are of HARNDEN’S EXPRESS Boe von 











Groceries of First Quality. 


The Cheapest in New York City. 
20 PER CENT., AT LEAST, SAVED. 
WORTH OF GROCERINS 
$100,000 for cash, jobbing, and retail trades. 
Teas, Sugars, Dried Fruits, Spices. Flour, Pree 
visions, ali of my own selection and importation, are now be- 
ing sold at auction prices at the 
CANTON TEA WAREHOUSE, 
]RAS—A large stock was imported for cash prior the rise. 
SUGARS—Were bought for cash in large amounts before 
la 2 rise. $5, $6, $6 50 
FLOUR ~ il’ and you will be satisfied that this is the place 
to buy your fall and winter stock. Goods delivered free in the 


city. 
THOMAS R, AGNEW, 


Corner Greenwich and Murrray sts., New York. 


J. G REITHER’S 
CABINET AND SPHOLSTERY WAREGOUSR, 


FULTON AV,, DOR. OF NAYY 8T., 
BROOKLYN. 
(M.B.—Late Manufacterer for over Fourteen Years im £&, 
BROOKS.) 





Ai thie Esvabitshmeni, che oldest in the city, ere 
factured for over iatoin yeaty may one of the finev* 
ap te cena Goods, of the 
ay esirable patterns ef any house in this city or 

largs Tamboar, A and 
Line ceria Vestibule Lace, Mosin Ourtains, 


EB =I wi menowens bee oh beer | 
eer ae Ae 


to 
New Cloak and Mantilla House. 
E UNDERSIGNED HAVE NOW ON EXHI- 
bition and for sale, all the newest styles of Fall and Winter 
ag phe he tomes byl, the attention of the trade. 


over the former or any credit system. 


M®..*. w. Rageene PROPOSES TO TAKE A 





and Landscape bia 
ree aa oa oc 
Hehe E. W. NICHOLS, Orange, New Jersey. 
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THE OLD SHIP UNION 
BY Mhe. M. A. DENISON, 


1. 
« Wuar do you see, O sailor! 3 
Leoking out in the night 7’. : 
« } see the old ship Union, £ 
Ana red is her binnacle light ; 
Onward she goes right cheerily, 
All saile set to the breeze; 
There’s never a stancher old vessel 
Rides over treacherous seas,” 


11. 
“What do you see, O helmsman! 
Leoking over the lee?” 
*] see the old ship Union 
Bowling on merrily. 
But semething is bearing down on her, 
A craft like a pirate ship, 
And I fear me the good old Union 
@annot give her the slip.” 


III. 
“ And what see you, O steersman ? 
There’s a fierce gleam in your eye!” 
“ The storm-wind brewing a tempest, 
The stars fading out of the sky ; 
And alas! for the old ship Union! 
Her binnacle light grows dark— 
And the pirates pour a broadside, 
Masking their treacherous bark,” 


Iv. 
“ What do you see, O pilot? 
Hark to that cry of grief!” 
“Tie the crew of the doomed ship Unien, 
God send her quick relief; 
I see the old craft plunging 
Madly from wave to wave— 
Will the pirate’s broadside sink her 
Beep in a watery grave?” 


v. 
“ And what see you, O captain? 
There’s a strange gleam in your eye!” 
“} see a form descending 
Swift from the gloomy sky ; 
It lights the lamp in the binnacle, 
It makes the pirate a wreck: 
Bhree cheers for the good ship Union! 
With Liberty on her deck!’ 





A SCHOOL-GIRL’'S DREAM. 


§@ ALL SCHOOL-CHILDREN WHO READ THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


Duar Youn Friznps : 

The pleasantest vacation of the whole year is drawing 
te a close. The bright summer days that many of 
yeu ¢ame from the city to spend by the lakes or the 
sea-shore, or among the woods and hills, are now 
almest gone. Very soon you will be obliged to turn 
yeur unwilling thoughts from ramblings by the brook- 
side or the sea-side to the old walks in the paved 
city, to the school-room and the study-books. I fear 
yeu will find this change irksome at first, and that 
yeu will think lessons in grammar and arithmetic not 
half as interesting as those you have been learning 
from the great Book of Nature. So in order to 
strengthen your fortitude for the routine of school 
duties which winter will bring, I am going to write 
d@ewn for you a dream which a good Fairy once sent 
me, when I was no older than you, and was lament- 
ing the end of vacation. The good Fairy’s name is 
Experience, and she is a very wise creature. Here 
is the dream: I have calied it 


THE LITTLE RIVER. 


} dreamed that as I bemoaned my past pleasures, 
may dull school, my hard tasks, Experience came 
hovering over my shoulder, and touching my sad 
thoughts as they rose, she made them visible in the 
shape of a somber cloud. The cloud grew thick and 
heavy with the multitude of my regrets, until Expe- 
rience, taking my hand, lifted me with herself upon 
the dark vapor, and upon it we sailed away into the 
alr. 

‘When we had gone up to some hight, Experience 
gave me her glass, and bade me look down. Far 
below I saw a little river, on whose swiftly running 
waters fleets of small boats essayed to navigate. 
Meihought at first that this was a happy little navy 
dancing merrily over the ripples; but as I looked 
steadily through Experience’s glass, I saw that the 
river was foll of difficuities, shoals and straits, hidden 
recks and perilous rapids, and that many alittle sailor 
was in perplexity and distress. 

Fer up the river, where the tiniest boats were 
launched, the troubles began, aod thither I went with 
my wise guide, to le2rn all about them. 

First the Fairy told me that every little fleet had its 
commander or pilot, by paying good heed to whom 
each ship might secure a safe and easy passage. 
Nevertheless, each one must sail for itself; the most, 
capable commander could only guide, Also she 
showed me in the river two fatal undercurrents, 
called Idleness and Love of Play, inte which, if any 
wessels were drawn, they were carried into alt sorts 
of perils. 

Now, at the outset of the voyage lay twen'y-six 
Kitle sand-bars, forming, to inexperienced mariners, 
a barrier that seemed quite impassable. This place 
was called the Shoals of the Alphabet; and here, 
though the commanders are accustomed to give all 
possible guidance and help, yet many a young sailor 
comes to grief. When the vessels were convoyed 
safely over ihe Shoals of the Alphabet, there appeared 
a very hard passage named the Straits of Spelling. 
I perceived that the worst dangers apprehended here 
were from sunken rocks known to the commanders 

S the Silent Letters. It went hard with the heedless 
and inattentive in the Straiis of Spelling. 

Having past these, and got over the rough waters 
called Definitions and Numeration, behold, there rose 
up, to the terror of all young voyagers, the great Rock 
of the Multiplication Table. 

las now for these whom Love of Play is carrying 
on its sparkling current ; infallibly they will be dashed 
against the rough side. And as for those whom Idle- 
ness is drifting whither it will, they can never get by 
the Rock of the Multiplication Table. 

Indeed, here I saw thet some who had been most 
unwilling before, were fain to call to their aid a good 
oarsman named Industry, who had a strong arm fur 
those seeking his services. By his help many a 
feeble and awkward little craft got safely and smoothly 
over difficulties at which others stronger and better 
built lingered long; and now all who wished to pass 
were forced to cali upon his powerful aad willing 
service ; having done which, and paying good heed 
te the pilots, most of the vessels got by the formidable 
rock. 

After this, there was for awhile tolerably smooth 
sailing in the little river ; but before long the sailors 
became involved in a very rough place, where the 
waters were all broken into rapids and whirlpools. 
It is called the Fractions. I believe it is caused by 
fragments broken from the Rock of the Multiplication 
Table, which have washed down the river and be- 
come piled up here, to the great agitation of the 
waters. But Experience told me that this was not 
so dangerous a place as it looked, and that it could 


be easily passed, if the mariners would take the 
trouble to sound carefuily. 


was very unwillingly performed ; but on these islands 


mariners had good need to make the most 
these places, for not far off lay the most dreaded 
passage of any on the 


the 
apt to be stranded, while those light, empty little 
boats which had been almost shattered by the Rock of 


re ar eens Oe nee 
and of Fractions, were able to skim over 
the shallew of Composition without sv much as touch- 





these last had in the least trouble. . 


A little further down the river rose one after another 
certain headlands called the Languages. The shores 
of some were not unpleasant; but others were rocky 
and barren, and along these coasting was rendered 
difficult by great sunken, jagged roots of Verbs, and 
by dangerous breakers termed Declensions. 

Then came the famous straits known as Algebra 
and Geometry, where impediments of invisible rocks 
and shoals’ called Problems would almost seem to 
prevent progress. In order to thread these difficult 
~— mariners must give close attention to their 
" e. 

Now, methought, it seemed as if the voyage began te 
grow less perilous, or else the sailors gained skill ; for 
J saw that fewer now made mishaps ; that the progress 
of all was steadier and more uniform. None that had 
so far avoided the current of Idleness fell into i: now ; 
and those who had secured the aid of the ge oars- 
man Industry were glad to keep him in their service. 
Moreover the river widened, and presented every- 
where new pleasures, and the mariners began to love 
to lade their vessels with its various spoils. 

When I had well examined the little river and its 
voyagers, I began to talk about them to Experience. 

“ Good Fairy,” said I, “‘ these are but little vessels, 
and the sailors are young and inexperienced. Such 
small boats should not run in danger of dashing 
against rocks, or capsizing among rapids, or strand- 
ing upon shoals. For such the course of the river 
should glide smoothly. You and the good people of 
yeur kind can‘ do everything ; why do you not remove 
the difficulties out of this stream? You go about 
doing good ; why do you not come here some moon- 
light night, and level away the Shoals of the Alpha- 
det, and widen the Straits of Speliing, and blow up 
the great Reck of the Multiplication Table? Why 
not take away the heaps of fragments that agitate 
the waters at Fractions? And above all, O Fairy! 
dig out, and wash away, and utterly remove the dread- 
ful shallow of Composition. Smooth and soften down 
a little the pleasant shores of History and Geography ; 
clear away the roots, and rocks, and rubbish from 
about the Languages, so that they will be easy of ac- 
cess; and when you have made all the banks even 
and fair, then the pretty sparkling current which you 
call Love of Play, cannot lead the vessels into mis- 
chief, and if they should drift with smooth, lazy Idle- 
ness, no harm will come of it.” 

Then the Fairy gave me a kind smile out of her 
wise countenance, and turning her glass dowa the 
river bade me look again. Behold, I saw that the 
little river emptied into one larger and nobler, bear- 
ing richly-freighted vessels ; and while I gazed Expe- 
rience explained to me all the mystery. 

“ The great river,” she said, “is the River of Life. 
All the vessels which you have been watching upon 
this little one, whose name is ‘The School,’ must 
seoner or later float out to ravigate the waters of 
Life. By the skill the sailors have learned among 
the rocks and shoals of the school, they are to be the 
better enabled to guide themselves in the dangers 
of which the River of Life is full. If we should re- 
move out of the little river ali its obstructions, none 
of the mariners would learn the value of the strong 
oarsman, Industry ; and without him it is scarcely 
possible to keep afloat in the River of Life. And if 
they were not to be led into any immediate difficulty, 
true enough, every one of the vessels would abandon 
themselves to the treacherous currents. Alas!’ 
she continued, her face saddening, “ the Love of Play 
runs on into the River of Life; there it is called Love 
of Pleasure. Its force increases till it becomes irre- 
sistible, and its end is a whirlpoo!, into which what- 
ever is drawn is destroyed utterly. As for Idleness 
in the River of Life, its waters have a peculiar prop- 
erty, which rots the timbers of vessels that suffer 
themselves to drift with it, so that they become un- 
seaworthy, spring frightful leaks, and are foundered. 
“Happy mariners!” she cried, ‘‘ that launched on 
the River School, by skillful and kind commanders, 
are enabled to lay in stores for the vovage of Life, 
and are taught by little difficulties the skill with 
which to meet real perils.’’ 

So when I had thought about this for a little I was 
satisfied ; and suddenly the cloud upon which we 
rested dissolved, and I awcke. 





THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. 


THERE is a wondrous pearl whose price 
No angel’s tongue could name ; 

It was not from the Persian Gulf 
This lustrous treasure came; 


Not from the Coromandel coast, 
Nor yet from any sea 

That laves the shores of any lands, 
Or pearl-famed isles that be. 


This gem from depths of Love Divine 
The Heavenly Bridegroom brought, 
A marriage-token to the Bride 
His Cross and Passien bought. 


Earth’s rarest pearis are dross beside 
This “ jewel of the just,” 

Whose beauty Time can never dim 
Nor crumble inte dust. 


When Heaven shall make the marriage-feas:, 
In dazzling raiment drest, 

The Bride will meet the Lord of Life— 
His love-gift on her breast. 


Its peerless light shall evermore 
Her songs of praise inepire, 
Wiile “ Holy, Holy, Holy Lord,” 
Peals from the Heavenly choir! 
Portsmouth, N. 8. Hanriset McEwen KimBa.t, 


PALARKEENS AND BULLOCK COACHES. 


A LETfER FROM INDIA T9 THE CHILDREN WHO READ 
THE INDEPENDENT. 





Wovunp you like to know how we travel here in 
India ? 
Not on raiireads, or in steam-hoats, as you do in 
Awerica, but in palankeens, in bullock coaches, and in 
“common bandies,” 
The palankeen is the most comfortable and the 
most stylish, and I will first describe that. 
It is a long covered box—about six feet long, two 
and a haif feet wide, and two and a half high, with 
little sliding doors in the sides, just large enough for 
us to get in and out easily. This box is placed on 
four short legs, only raising it about eight inches 
from the ground. From each end of the box there 
protrudes a strong arm four feet long, which is 
firmly fastened to the palankeen by iron braces and 
screws. There are no wheels, dear children; none 
are needed, for the palankeen is carried on men’s 
shoulders. Six men carry it at a time—three before 
and three behind. The forward man puts his right 
shoulder under the end of the fore arm, the next man 
steps up and puts his /eft shoulder under the same 
arm close behind the first, then No. 3 steps up aud 
puts his right shoulder under the arm close behind 
the second. The other three arrange themselves in 
the same alternate style behind the palankeen, thus 
lifting the hind arm. 
They then start off on a slow trot, singing a monot- 
onous tune on two or three notes, ‘‘ Ho, hum—1o 
bum—hilly hilly ho hum.” I never have been able 
to find out that these words mean anything ; but as 
soldiers want always at least a drum to march to, 
these Hindcos make their own music as they go, to 
help them keep step together, and I think, too, the 
audible noise relieves the tediousness of the merch. 

Occasionally they break out into a variation buth of 
words and tune. This they do particularly just before 
arriving at the end of a march, which is usually 
eighteen or twenty miles long. They then will sing 
or rather chant, “ This is a fine gentlemen” (or lady, 
as the case may be.) “Oh yes, a very fine gentle- 
man.” “He will give us a sheep.” “Oh yes, a 
nice sheep he will give us.” “ He is very heavy.’’ 
“ Oh yes, very heavy.” “ He will give us a sheep.” 
“ Yes, a sheep, a fine fat sheep.” 

These chants and responses are designed to reach 
the ear of the person riding in the palankeen, and 
give him a pretty broad hint that they intend begging 


for a present at the end of the night’s march, or rather 
“run” as we call it. 

They then come around us with beseeching looks 
and im gestures, tapping on their stomachs to 
indicate that they are very empty, and say “‘ardu,” 

ardu,” which means a sheep. If we give them a 
rupee, which is about the value of fifty cents, they go 
off quite pleased, and with it buy a sheep—kill and 
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time, he pours on the burning 
end of the torch. This torch lasts through one night. 
The fourteenth man is the coolie who carries a box, 
generally tin, containing such utensils for cooking as 
the traveler may require ; also rice, curry powder, 
ealt, perhaps a few potatoes, etc. You will also find 
in this box a few plates, and such other table furni- 
ture as a civilized person deems absolutely necessary 
when partaking of a meal. The law allows this load 
to be forty pounds. 

Now you will think this funny, dear children. Per- 
haps you think you would like to try this kind of trav- 
eling for variety. 

The motion of the palankeen I found rather un- 
pleasant at first, though certainly not more so than 
the jolting of railroad cars; and as you find a differ- 
ence between smooth and rough railroads, so we find 
a difference in bearers—some jolt or throw us much 
more than others. We can retaliate by moving or 
rolling a little in our palankeen, which causes the 
arm of the palankeen to chafe the shoulders of the 
bearers. But we do not wish to do this; we avoid 
every unnecessary movement from sympathy with 
their toils. 

The usual rate of palankeen traveling is four miles 
an hour. I have often sat up in my palankeen hold- 
ing my watchin my hand, and we passed the mile- 
stones punctually as the minute hand pointed to the 
quarters of the hour. 

The palankeen bearers are a caste by themselves, 
and are noticeable as the largest in physical develop- 
ment among the Hindoos—tall and athletic. 

Their occupation is esteemed among them honor- 
able, and is eagerly sought. Their pay is better than 
mechanics get, and they are consequently able to live 
better—that is, te live on better food; and as food is 
the principal thing these poor people care for, their 
prosperity is measured by what kind of food they are 
able to live on. So much about the Palankeen. 

The Bullock Coach is a plain sort of vehicle, look- 
ing more like a small omnibus than like a private car- 
riage. It has but two wheels. We enter through a 
door at the back end. When we are intending to 
take 2 long journey we take out the seats, put a mat- 
tress on the bottom of the coach, and putting in some 
pillows, are prepared for a night’s ride, and tolerably 
good rest tco—as good perhaps as you in America 
get in your new-fashioned sleeping-cars. 

But what about the bullocks? Will they travel all 
night and keep up with the palankeen? Oh no. 
The bullocks are something like your oxen; only 
smaller, with a big hump on their shoulders, and four 
miles an hour is a fast trot for them. They go so fast 
culy when they are fresh, on a good road, and have 
not too heavy a load. Every ten miles we hire a 
fresh pair. So whenever we intend making a journey 
we make this preparation beforehand, sending on and 
stationing every ten miles a pair of bullocks with 
their driver, that they may be ready when we come 
along. 

Sometimes we find ourselves sadly disappointed. 
We arrive at 2 place at midnight where we have en- 
gaged a fresh pair of bullocks to be in readiness, and 
peering through the darkness, by the help of our torch 
or lantern, we can discover nothing there. Then 
what is to be done? If a village is near, we go to it 
and try to find some man who owns bullocks and will 
hire them to us. Sometimes, after an hour’s delay, 
we succeed in getting a pair and start on. Very 
likely we find that they are poor, half starved, and 
unable to travel over two or three miles an hour. 

This gives us a good opportunity to exercise pa- 
tience. Oftener, however, we find that we cannot 
obtain any fresh bullocks, and then we must persuade 
the man who has driven us the last ten miles to go 
on ten more. Of course now, with a tired team, we 
expect to drag on wearily, not exceeding two miles 
an hour, till we reach the next station; and oh! how 
glad we are if we see the expected fresh pair there 
awaiting our arrival. We feel just as buoyant and 
cheerful to jog on at the rate of four miles an hour, 
as you travelers do when, after being detained by 
running off the track, or by a flaw in a wheel, or by 
some accident to your locomotive, you get started 
afresh, all things right, and rattle over your railroad 

at the speed of twenty-five or thirty miles. 

But my sheet is now full, andseIstgp. . 

Aunt E. 





THE LAUREATE. 
E, B. B. 


Great, noble heart, I waited by thy grave, 

My head uncovered in the fair, white sun 

That rose and stood to mark the victory won, 

While all Italia’s freemen, good and brave, 

Dropped tears, and said, “To-day the earth is poof, 

But heaven is rich; ‘is it not so, Cavour?’” 

Ah, Casa Guidi windows dark and still! 

My heait sent up one wild and bitter cry, 

“ Just when we needed most, why should she die?” 

Whose hand shall now with tender, Christ-taught skill 

Probe deep our festering wound that will not heal? 

Where shal] her mantle fall ?—Then did I kneel, 

And when my soul with love transfigured shone, 

I prayed, for FrEEpOM’s sake, would God it were my own. 
E, M. O. 


AN AFRICAN MARKET. 





We have received from a correspondent of The 
Independent in Freetown, (the largest civilized town 
on the west coast of Africa,) a letter descriptive of 
that place and of its inhabitants. But our columns 
are too full to afford room for more than a brief 
extract. The following is a sketeh of the market: 

One of the greatest curiosities in Freetown is the 
market. Thither, if a stranger repairs upon a Satur- 
day morning, (for this is the principal market day,) 
he will behold sirange and interesting objects all 
around bim. In the spacious market-house he will 
see the representatives of more than a hundred 
tribes ; he will hear each one crying her wares in her 
own tongue, (for the traders are principally women,) 
aod anon in broken English. And such English !—it 
is almost if not quite as unintelligible as the native 
jargon. Moreover, he will have an opportunity of 
seeing all the various vegetable productions of the 
country ; specimens of their manufactures and cook- 
ery; all the varieties of physiognomy, complexion, 
and dress imaginable ; in short, he will behold a scene 
of vnrivaled interest, largely mingled with the 
ludicrous. J. W. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR. 

Iv was a busy morning in the brown cottage. 
Perhaps I was a little nervous—another word for 
cross, Uncle Toby says. At all events, when I heard 
the click of the gate, and saw a dilapidated personage 
about to pounce upon our bustling household, I con- 
cluded to step to the door myself and save time, and 
render such material aid as the hurry would admit. 

‘“ Madam,” said 2 grave and respectful voice as I 
opened the door, “I am a poor man from the village 
next west of you. I have been sick for several 
years, and was obliged to spend last winter in the 
county-houee. I find myself still unable to work, and 
am now suffering from the asthma. Have you any- 
thing in the way of old clothing which would help me 
through the coming winter ?”’ 

It needed but a glance at his honest face to assure 
me it wes “all right,’ and I had watched too many 
days and nights with a poor sufferer of my own not 
to know that short, asthmatic breath. While it 
stopped and broke and went on again, I was men- 
tally rummaging trunks and closets and the far-away 
attic for the flannels which would be such a comfort 
to him. 








PENDENT. . 


“The words of the wise are as goads and as nails.” 
Let us do away with slavery ; that is our sin! 
At Joygate. T. 


THE PYRAM1v. 
BY ALLEN J. CURTIS. 


We rock upon the bosom of the lake ; 

The apex of a silver pyramid, 

Whose base among the burning clouds is hid, 
Beneath our eye the level sunbeams make. 
Trembling with the tremulous wave it rests upon, 

It seems it would into a thousand fragments break ; 

We breathe but once, a vapor vails the sun, — 
And tower and argent splendor all are gone, 

So the gray monuments by Nilus’ side, 

Builded beneath dark Egypt’s goading rod 
To foster arrogance and cursing pride, 

When o’er them have the flint-hoofed ages trod, 
Stamping to oblivion the dust they hide, 

Shall measure in their fall one breath of God. 








REGIMENTAL PRAYER-MEETINGS. 


I e1vz a few suggestions as to the best mode of 
establishing and conducting them. 

1. In all cases consult the colonel or officer in 
command, and obtain his sanction before commencing 
the meeting. A camp is not a town-meeting, where 
every man may say and do what is right in his own 
eyes. If the colonel will detail an officer to attend 
the meeting, it will effectually prevent any disturb- 
ance by the profaner sort, of whom, unhappily, every 
camp contains many. If the regimental chaplain is 
the right sort of man, he will heartily support the 
meeting ; but even if he is not, by all means secure 
his co-operation. It will do him good. 

2. Prepare the way by as general a visitation of 
the men in their quarters as possible, distributing 
newspapers, which are always in great demand, and 
supplying tracts and Testaments. Be particular to 
hold a friendly conversation with those who seem to 
be most boisterous. A much larger attendance and 
a better disposition are thus secured. If any mock 
or revile, treat them kindly and gently, and they will 
soon be ashamed. If any are drunk and disorderly, 
leave them. 

8. Let the prayers be brief and fervent, the psalms 
short, the tanes lively, the singing frequent, the ex- 
hortations right to the point. ; 

4. Do not keep the meeting too late. Acquaint 
yourself with the rules and hours of the camp, and 
leave time for conversation with inquirers after the 
meeting is closed. Exhort the men to prompt and 
cheerful obedience to orders. Give no countenance 
to any disorder or disobedience to the rules of the 
camp upon pretense of attendance upon religious 
meetings elsewhere or at improper hours. 

5. Let it be seen that the praying men fre the best 
drilled, the most orderly, and the bravest soldiers in 
the regiment. From the days of Moses and Joshua 
down to Washington and Havelock, the armies of 
praying men under the command of the Lord of Hosts 
have proved invincible. R. P. 





AGAIN, 0 NIGHT! 


Aeatn, O tender and benignant Night, 
My fevered temples unto thee I bare, 
Bend softly downward from thy tranquil hight, 
And lay thy dewy fingers gently there. 
Again, O Night, again ! 
Until the turmoil of my brain shall cease, 
And gentle peace 
Shall come to banish pain. 


Still! most compassionate, most blessed Night? 
The little wood-bird in its downy nest, 
All safely sheltered in its wind-tossed hight, 
And softly tended, has been lulled to rest. 
Thou rock’st the murmuring bee 
To sleep amid the lily’s curtain folds, 
And slumber holds 
All weary things, save me. 


Have pity, pitying Night! thy breath of balm, 
Thy dews shed o’er me. On my forehead bare 
Make haste to lay thy tender, cooling palm, 
Thy stilling finger on the pulee of care, 
I thank thee, Night! I feel 
O’er each tired sense soft spells begin to creép, 
In visions, sleep 
Begins mine eyes to seal. 


Vernon, O. E. J. A. 


JUDGMENT FOR A NEWSPAPER 
ACCOUNT. 


Amone the recent decisions at the general term of 
the Supreme Court Albany (N. Y.) district, was 
one in favor of Mr. J. Seasbury against Bradford O. 
Wait, for seven years’ subscription to The Catskill 
Recorder and Democrat. The decision was in favor 
of the publisher, and the judgment and costs, we un- 
a. amount to between two and three hundred 

ollars. 


This is a warning to people who are mean enough 
te subscribe for a newspaper and not pay for it. 
Every widely-circulated newspaper has on its lists 
the names of many readers to whom the paper goes 
regularly, week after week—who reeeive the profit 
which a good paper always carries to its readers— 
whose children and family are interested and in- 
structed by it—yet who at the end of the year, after 
having read it since the beginning, never think there 
is any harm in letting the printer go un;aid fora 
year’s labor. To such persons, the hint contained in 
the above paragraph may be of service. 


Selections. 


HANNAH MORE. 


Tux life of Hannah More was prolonged far be- 
yond fourscore years. She had diligently devoted 
her talents to the noblest ends of Christian benevo- 
lence ; but now her labors were to close, and beloved 
by her friends and honored by the public, she was 
called to retire into the chamber of sickness. The 
last five years of her life were wearily spent, as on 
the borders of the river of death. Troubles befell 
her; clouds of sorrow shadowed her path; watchful 
pights and restless days exhausted her little remain- 
ing strength. In the midst of all, her heart retained 
its springlike neneg og: — faith its joyful 
confidence. Though her mind no longer 
its former Vigor, it was calm and clear. The light of 
heaven beamed about her spirit. As she lay on her 
couch, she spoke at intervals to those who stood 
around her: “Grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Jesus is all in 
all. God of grace, God of light, God of love, whom 
have I in heaven but thee?” Feeling exhausted, she 
said, “What can I do? what can I not do, with 
Christ? I know that my Redeemer liveth. Happy, 
happy are those who expect to be together in a better 
world. The thoughts of that world lift the mind 
above iteelf. My God, my God, I bless thy name. 
Oh! the love of Christ, the love of Christ! Mercy, 
Lord, is all lask. I am never tired of prayer.” At 
another time she said, “ It God to afflict me, 
not for his pleasure, but to ome anes to make me 
humble and thankful. Lord, I believe, I do believe, 
with all the power of my poor, weak, sinful heart. 
Lord Jesus, look down upon me from thy holy habi- 
tation ; strengthen my faith, and quicken me in my 
preparation. ss py me in the trying hour when I 
most need it. It is a glorious thing to die.” When 
one spoke of her active deeds of piety, she remarked, 
“ not so vainly; I utterly cast them from me, 
and fall low at the foot of the cross.” 

‘As her end drew nigh, her face was radiant with 
holy pleasure. There was an unusual brightness in 
its expression. She smiled as she made an effort to 
speak a last word to her sister, and that last word 
was “ joy.” She then fell into a dozing sleep, and 


looked perfectly serene ; and at length one gentle 














THE BAROMETER. 
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cumstances. If I see the barometer falling rapidly, 
rain, or wind, or both. I saved a 


sure there will be no rain, and I can safely go to 
mowing in the shade of a thick cloud while my neigh- 
bors are in doubt. This I regard as the most valua- 
ble practical point to the farmer. On a lowering day 
the farmer knows that if he should mow down sev- 
eral tuns of hay, he might lose many dollars by the 
operation. But if it should clear away, his several 
tuns ef grass already mown will be in fine condition 
for the barn before another rain. 

I have noticed showers when the baremeter was 
high, without any change whatever. The farmer 
canrot ty a plow, however well constructed, to 

without a team, nor must he expect too much 

m the barometer.—Dr. True. 





SOME FACTS ABOUT TOBACCO, 
WHICH THOSE WHO USE IT WILL READ AND FORGET. 


Rexs’s Cyclopedia says a drop or two of the oil, 
placed on the tongue of a cat, produces convulsions 
and death in the space of a minute. 

A college of physicians has said that not less than 
twenty thousand, in our land, annually die by the use 
of this poison. 

Dr. Shaw names some eighty diseases, and says 
they may be attributed to tobacco. 

Governor Sullivan says, “‘My brother, General Sul- 
livan, used snuff, and his snuff lodged him prema- 
turely in the grave.” 

Bocarme, of Belgium, was murdered in two min- 
utes and a half by a little nicotine, or alkali of to- 


bacco. 

Dr. Twitchell believed that sudden deaths and to- 
bacco, among men, were usually found together, and 
he sustained this opinion by an array of facts alto- 
gether conelusive. 

Three young men formed a smoking club, and they 
all died within two years of the time they formed it. 
The doctor was asked what they died of. He said 
they were smoked to death. 

A youth of sixteen fell dead, with a cigar in his 
mouth, in a dram-shop. What caused his death ? 
The coroner’s inquest said, “ It was a mysterious act 
of God.” The minister, at the funeral, consoled the 
friends by saying much the same thing. Physicians 
said it was “ heart disease,” and said nothing about 
the cause of the disease. A sensible woman, know- 
ing the boy’s habits, said, “‘ Tobacco killed him.” It 
deranged the action of the heart ; it ceased to beat, 
and the victim fell! 





BARON ROTHSCHILD. 


Lapy Fowrtt Buxton, in one of her letters, gives 
an account of a dimner at her husband’s house at 
which Baron Rothschild, the millionaire, was pres- 
ent. He sat at Lady Buxton’s right hand; and his 
whole discourse was of money and money-making, 
and of the way in which he had trained his sons to 
ee and expand his colossal fortune. Lady 

uxton expressed the hope that he did not allow 
them to forget that never-ending life so soon to be- 
gin, for which preparation must be made. “ Oh,” 
replied he, “I could not allow them to think of such 
a thing. It would divert their minds from business. 
It would be fatal to their success. To get and keep 
a gieat fortune is a very difficult thing, and requires 
all one’s time and thoughts.” 

The remark, though a melancholy proof of an ut- 
terly worldly mind, yet contained a great truth. It 
turned on the same point with that declaration of 
Christ, “‘ Ye cannot serve God and mammon.”’ Baron 
Rothschild had made up his mind to serve mammon. 
He did not attempt nor pretend to serve God at the 
same time. He served mammon with his whole 
heart. He devoted his children, too, on his altar, 
‘and educated them to his service. 

And mammon brilliantly rewarded this whole- 
hearted service. His wealth became so enormous, 
that it has been said the monarchs of Europe could 
not make war without his consent. At the marriage 
of a niece, whom he portioned with a dowry which 
no king in Europe could have equaled, the supper 
service was of pure gold, and the dessert was served 
in a set of porcelain which belonged to Queen Marie 
Antoinette, and for whieh Rothschild had given 
twelve thoasand dollars. 

But it came to pass that this rich man died, and 
then, of all this wealth and splendor and luxury, how 
much remained to him? Not one farthing. Who 
would wish to spend a whole life of care and toil, 
and throw away an eternity of happiness, for that 
which must be lost so soon and so utterly ? 

“T counsel thee,” says Christ, “‘ to buy of me gold 
tried in the fire, that thou mayest be rich.” 





A PRAYER. 
Tuovu who dost dwell alone— 
Thou who dost know thine own— 
Thou to whom all are known, 
From the cradle to the grave— 
Save, O save! 
From the world’s temptations, 
From tribulations, 
From that fierce anguish 
Wherein we languish, 
From that torpor deep 
Wherein we lie T° 
Heavy as death, cold as the grave— 
Save, O save! 


When the soul, growing clearer, 

Sees God no nearer ; 

When the soul, mounting higher, 

To Ged comes no nigher, 

But the arch-fiend pride 

Mounts at her side, 

Foiling her high emprise, 

Sealing her eagle eyes, 

And, when she fain would soar, 

Makes idols to adore ; 

Changing the pure emotion 

Of her high devotion 

To a skin-deep sense 

Of her own eloquence, 

Strong to deceive, strong to enslave— 
Save, O, save! 


From the ingrained fashion 
Of this earthly nature 
That mars thy creature, 
From grief that is but passion, 
From mirth that is but feigning, 
From tears that bring no healing, 
From wild and weak complaining, 
Thine own strength revealing, 
Bave, O, save! 


From doubt where all is double, 
Where wise men are not strong, 

Where comforts turn to trouble, 
Where just men suffer wrong, 

Where sorrow treads on joy, 

Where sweet things soonest cloy, 

Where faiths are built on dust, 
Where love is half mistrust, 
Huxgry, and barren, and sharp as the sea, 
O, set us free! 


O! let the false dream fiy 
Where our sick souls do lie 
Tossing continually. 
O! where thy voice doth come, 
Let all doubts be dumb! 
Let all words be mild, 
a ai ts ~~ ee 

pains beguiled ; 
Light bring no blindness, 
Love no unkindnesse, 
Knowledge no ruin, 
Fear no undoing ; 
From the cradle to the grave, 

Save, O, save! 
— Matthew Arnold, 


THE STEEL-PEN DISEASE. 


Some of our readers will probably recollect a no- 
tice which appeared in The Journal, last February, 
relative to a theory advanced by President Felton of 
Harvard, that the debilitating and sometimes para- 
lytic affections of the hand and arm experienced by 

ose accustomed to write much, were attributable 
to the use of steel pens. Since the appearance of 
the notice in question, there has been a good deal of 
speculation regarding the theory it described, and 
many practical tests of its reliability have been insti- 
tuted. President Felton has received a great many 
letters provin 
goose-quill in curin 
paralysis of the hand 





ploy an amanuensis; and such was his necessity, 


at vi brief intervale 
Pe i , until he happened to see 
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& member of the Pennsylvania Legislature some 
years from —— ty. Gn. aim somutien to 
a lobby member to vote for a certain local 
measure ; but when the measure came up he voted 
against it, and it was lost. The member came 
to ‘him im great wrath, and the following 
Vell,” said the Dutch member, “fell, vat it T dnd? 
“Well, sir, you voted against it.” “Vell, vat if I 
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‘did? “Well, sir, you lied!’ “ Vell, vat if I did)” 
was the cool reply. 





QUAINT SCOTCH ANECDOTES. 
DEAN RAMSEY’S REMINISCENCES, 


Aux? Soru.—Poor Mrs. Wauchope, when very ill, 
sent for Aunt Soph, and said to her, “ Soph, I believe 
I'm dying ; will you always be kind to my children 
when I'm gone?” “Na, na, tak yer spoilt children 
pod ye,” was the reply, “ for I’li hae naething ado wi’ 

em.’ 


“Nor Exprcrep” rm raat Case.—Answer of old 
Mrs. Robinson (widow of the eminent professor of 
natura] pbilosophy) to a gentleman whom she had 
invited to dinner, and who had accepted the invita- 
tion, “if I'm spared :” “Weel, weel, if ye’re dead, 
I'll no expect you.” 


Losing tHE Munister.—A country minister had 
been invited, with his wife, tu dine and spend the 
night at the house of one of his lairds. Their host 
was very proud of one of tne very large beds which 
had just come into fashion, and in the mo asked 
the lady how she had slept in it. “Oh, very well, 
sir x but indeed I thought I'd jgst the minister a-the- 
gither.’ 


Gome to Sez rae Wortv.—This, in its way, is 
quite inimitable: I recollect my father giving a con- 
versation between a Perthshire laird and one of his 
tenants. The laird’s eldest son was rather a simple- 
ton. Laird says, “I am going to send the young 
laird abroad.” ‘What for?” asked the tenant. 
Answer, “To see the world.” Tenant replies, “ But 
gudeness sake, Jaird, will not tre world see him ?” 


Jumpin’ tHE Joopcwent.—A clergyman in the 
country had a stranger preaching tor him one day, 
and meeting his beadle, he said to him, “ Well, Saun- 
ders, how did you like the sermon to-day?” “I 
watna’, sir, it was rather o’er plain and simple for 
me. I like these sermons the best that juuibes the 
joodgment and confounds the sense. Od, sir, I never 
saw ane that could come up to youreel’ at that.” 


Frencn Prarers.—During the long French war, 
two old ladies in Stranraer were going to the kirk; 
the one said to the other, “ Was it not a wonderfal 
thing that the Breetish were aye victorious over the 
French in battle?” “Not a bit,’ said the other old 
lady ; “dinna ye ken the Breetish aye say their 
prayers before ga’in into battle?’ The other replied, 
“ But canna the French say their prayers as well ?? 
The reply was most characteristic, “ Hoot, jabbering 
bodies, wha could understan’ them 2” 





REST AND PEACE. 


Rest waiteth for the laborer’s pillow ; 

Peace falleth on the conquering hero’s brow ; 
Calm reacheth not the surging billow 

Till, tempest-worn, it sinks upon the shore. 


The eagle halts when his high home he gaineth ; 
he lark her swift wing folds when heaven is won; 
For weary minds a slumber soft remaineth ; 
The sun rests gloriously when day is done, 


Work then, brave heart—the s‘rife how fierce soever ; 
Still toil on,—he that fainteth not, receiveth 

Rest—the ca!m rest that Jabor bringeth ever, 
Peace—the sweet peace that only victory giveth. 





CITIZEN SOLDIER! 


You go forth at your country’s call, to uphold your 
country’s honor, and preserve her institutions. 

Permit a friend to give you a few hints in the way 
of advice. 

Cherish a deep feeling of dependence on Almighty 
God, who alone can shield you in the hour of danger, 
and crown your mission with success. 

Remember the Sabbath day, and endeavor t» keep 
it holy unto the Lord. 

; Be sure to carry your Bible with you, and use it as 
a book given to men to be a lamp unto their feet, and 
a light unto their path. 

Seek to make your camp a Christian camp, where 
daily prayer shall be offered to God. 

Allow no vindictive or revengeful passion to have 
a place in your heart. 

Let your very calling remind you that there is but 
a step between you and death. 

General Havelock was not the worse soldier for 
being a devout Christian. 

The great and good Washington discountenanced 
profane swearing in the army, both by precept and 
example. 

‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved.” — Rev. Dr. Magie. 





THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 
THE SEVEN OLD AND THE SEVEN NEW, 


Tue seven wonders of the world were: 1st, the 

Egyptian Pyramids. The largest of these is 693 feet 
square and 469 feet high, and its base covers lly 
acres of ground ; 2d, the Mausoleum, erected to Maa- 
solus, king of Caria, by his widow, Artemisia. If 
was 63 feet long and 35 feet high} 3d, the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus. This was 425 feet in lengtn and 
220 feet in breadth; 4t:, the Walls and Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon. These walis are stated, by 
Herodotus, to have been 87 feet thick, 350 feet high, 
and 60 miles in length : and the statement is deemed 
credible by modern antiquarians ; 5th, the Colossus 
of Rhodes. This was a brazen statue of Apollo, 105 
feet in hight, standing at the mouth of the harbor of 
Rhodes ; 6th, the statue of Jupiter Olympus, at Ath- 
ens, Which was made of ivory and gold, and was 
wonderful for its beauty rather than ror its size ; 7th, 
the Pharos of Pwlemy Philadelphus. This was a 
light-house, 500 feet high, on the island of Pharos at 
Alexandria, in Egypt. A fire of wool was kept burn- 
ing on its summit during the night, wo guide ships to 
the harbor. 
The seven wonders of the world are: The Art of 
Printing, Optical Instruments, such as the Telescope 
and Microscope, Gunpowder, the Steam-Eugine, La- 
bor-saving Machinery, the Electric Telegraph, and 
the Photograph. 





SWEARING FUR A FAMILY. 


Rev. R. S. Mactay, for thirteen years a missionary 
in China, has written a book, in which he relates the 
following anecdote : 
During one of our examinations of candidates for 
baptism at Ngukang, | observed that one woman and 
seme three or four young people had the same sur- 
neme. This circumstance led to the following con- 
versation between myself and one of the young 
men : 
“*T observe you all have the same surname. Are 
you members of the same family ?” I inquired. 

“ Yes,” one replied ; “ this is mother and these are 
my brothers.” 
“ Where is your father ?” I continued. 
“ He is at home, attending to business.” 
ieee he approve of your embracing Christian- 
“ Yes, he is entirely willing.” 
“Why does not your father himself become a 
Christian ?” 
“ He says it would not answer for all the family to 
embrace Christianity.” 
“ And why,” I asked with some curiosity, “ does 
he think so 7?” 
“He says that if we all become Christians our 
heathen neighbors will take advantage of that cir 
cumstance to impose upon us.”’ 
“ How will they do that?” I ingnired, 
“Christians are not allowed to swear or fight, and 
father says that when our wicked neighbors ascer- 
tain we have embraced Christianity, they wiil pro- 
ceed at once to curse and maltreatus. Hence father 
says to us, ‘You may all become Christians, bat I 
must remain a heathen, so as to retaliate-on our bid 
neighbors. You can go to meetivg and worship, but 
I must stay at home to do the cursing and fighting 
for the family.’ ’’ 


THE FIRST EDEN. 


Gi To dress it and to keepit.” That, then, was to be 
our work. Alas! what work have we set ourselves 
upon instead! How have we ravaged the garden, 
instead of keeping it—feeding our war-horsea with 
its flowers, and splintering its trees into spear. 
shafts ! 

“And at the east a flaming sword.” Is its flame 
quenchless? and are those gates that keep the way 
indeed passable no more? or is it not rather that we 
no more desire to enter? For what can we con- 
ceive of that first Eden, which we might not wia 
back if we chose? It was a place full of flowers, 
we say. Well; the flowers are always striving 
to grow wherever we suffer them; and the 
fairer, the closer, There may, indeed, have been 4 
Fall of Flowers, as a Fall of Man; but assuredly 
creatures such @s we are can now fancy nothing 
lovelier than roses and lilies, which would grow for 





rine J as much of the world as we like with plegsant 
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gentle service should we have of 
gave them gentle mastery. But 
sport of slaying bird and beast, « 
to contend rather with our fell 
faults, and make battle-field of o 
of pasture—so long, truly, the 
still turn every way, and the ga 
barred close enough, till we have s 
flame of our passions, and brokg 
gates of our own hearts.— Ruski 








RUSSIAN PICTURE 


No veneration of relics or imag 
convey any adequate notion of tt 
tion for pictures. It is the main | 
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columns, are a mass of gilded pi 
any artistic value, not one put in f 
effect, but all cast in the same 
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from the smallest figure in the sma 
to the gigantic faces which look do 
open eyes from the arched vaults 
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North British Review. 


HOW TO BE MISE 


Tuink about yourself; about wl 
you like, what respect people or 
what people think of you; and 
ing will be pure. You will sp 
touch ; you will make sin and mis 
of everything which God sends y 
wretched as you choose on earth, « 
’ In heaven either, I say. For ' 
selfish, self-seeking spirit would 





hell. It did turn heaven into hell 
himself. It was by pride, by seek 
so, at least, wise men say—that | 
to hell. He was not content to g 


anc do God's wil', like the other ai 
content to serve God, and rejoice | 
would be a master himself, and 
and rejoice in his own glory ; and 
to make a private heaven of hi 
had made ahell. When he want 
for himself, he lost the life of t 
which is eternal death. And | 
heart was not pure, clean, hones 
Therefore, be saw God nou more, 
him whose name is love.—Kings 
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CORN IN THE 


A very intelligent Irishman tell 
of his first experience in Americ: 

I came to this country sever: 
soon as I arrived, hired out t 
farmed a few acres. He shower 
ises, the stable, cow, and where 
etc., were kept, and then sent m 
After supper |e said to me: 

‘‘ James, you may feed the co’ 
in the ear.” I went out and wa 
what could he mean? Had I 
scratched my head, then resol\ 
again ; so I went into the libra 
was writing very busily, and h 
looking up, “I thought I told y 
some corn in the ear.” 

I went out more puzzled than 
an animal must this Yankee c« 
her mouth and ears. The teeth 
ears were like those of kine in the 
ping with sweat, I entered my) 
once more— 

“ Please, sir, you bid me give 
in the ear—but didn’t you mean 
looked at me for 2 moment, and 
a convulsion of laughter, | ma 
fast as my feet could take me, t 
service of a crazy man. 
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TO HOLD A HARD-¥s. 


To the Editor of The American 
I wish, through the medium of 
per, to describe a simple meth 

ard-bitted, or runaway horse. 
snap of the rein through the bit 
some part of the bridle between 
of the horse. The advantage 
quickly made arrangement is tw 
the bit directly into the corners 
ever be the position of the he 
force exerted on the bit in this 
power at the end of the rein, thou 
is very much greater than when 
simply to the bit. By this me 
MOSEL Nein and ungovernadile 
converted into a serviceable = 
eased limbs and shoulde* 8®V° 
favor of the diminished jabor of | 

The arrangement Is,” Convenie 

matched team, o~~ Borse being ¢ 
& moderate trvveler. Arrange u 
for the fast#°rse, leaving the ot 


way. . 
TACT AND CAF 


Frox a letter in The New FE 
Hon. F. Holbrook, to a business 1 
into farming, we clip the following 
of the consideration of every cu 
& “ Successful farming comes fre 
for the business, and the steady } 
of cultivation and management 
and the markets, and which mu 
through at least five years, to b 
full results. 





“A little floating capital, eve 
help in farming. is success 
mostly from comprehensive and 0 
of farm management, a system 
which will make his land highly 
Shrewd investment of a little 
thing and now in that, in the pur 


stock, etc., or of that, all which 
Or later be turned again at an: 
short, with some floating capit 
the enterprisirg business views 
he has been trained, he can take 
and seasons in the purchase an 
adapt his farming operations to 
i.e -—- 
Tur Sxkytark.—One of the 
rural life is, that he who would 
says must lie down in the fiel 
his wish will be gratified by the | 
“Dp in the lift we go, 
Te-hee, te-hee, te-hee, te-h 
There's not a shoemaker or 
Can make a shoe to me! 
Why 60, why so, why so’ 
Because my hee! is as long 
The length of the toe is a spec 
bird which builds its nest on the 
two clods, or any recess it can 








the grass. It is decidedly the 
of tne lark’s external figure.—/ 
oo. 

MUSIC. 





O, LULL me, lull me, char 
My senses rock with we 
Like snow on wool thy fa 
Boft, like a spirit’s, are 
Grief who need fea 
That bath an ear? 
Down let him lie, 
And slumbering di 
And change his soul to 
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PEACE. 


pillow ; 
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on the shore. 
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gentle service should we have of its creatures, if we 


gave them tle . But long as we make 
sport of sla: bird and beast, so long as we choose 
to contend rather with our fellows than with our 
faults, and make battle-field of our meadows instead 
of pasture—so long, truly, the flaming sword will 

turn every way, and the gates of Eden remain 
barred close enough, till we have sheathed the sharper 
flame of our passions, and broken down the closer 
gates of our own hearts.— Ruskin. 





RUSSIAN PICTURE WORSHIP. 


No veneration of relics or images in the West can 
convey any adequate notion of the Russian venera- 


tion for pictures. It is the main support and stay of 


their religious faith and practice. Everywhere, in 
public and in private, the sacred picture is the conse- 
crating element. In the corner of every room, at the 
comer of every street, over gateways, in offices, in 
steamers, in stations, in taverns, is the picture hung, 
with the lamp burning before it. In domestic life it 
plays the part of the family Bible, of the wedding- 
gt, of the birthday present, of the ancestral portrait. 

n the national life it is the watch-word, the flag which 
has supported the courage of generals, and roused 
the patriotism of troops. A taste, a passion for pic- 
tures, not as works of art, but as emblems, as lessons, 
as instructions, is thus engendered and multiplied in 
common life, beyond all example elsewhere. Enter 
within a church, or at least any church such as those 
at Moscow, which best represent the national feel- 
ing ; there the vereration has reached a pitch which 

ives an aspect to the whole building, as unlike any 
Sena church as thewatreme types of European 
churches are from each other. From top to bottom, 
from side to side, walls and roof, and screen and 
columns, are a mass of gilded pictures: not one of 
any artistic value, not one put in for sake of show or 
effect, but all cast in the same ancient mold, or 
evercast with the came venerable hue ; and each one, 
from the smallest figure in the smallest compartment, 
to the gigantic faces which look down with their large 
open eyes from the arched vaults above, performing 
its own part, and beariag a relation to the whole.— 
North British Review. 





HOW TO BE MISERABLE. 


Tink about yourself; about what you want, what 
you like, what respect people ought to pay to you, 
what people think of you; and then to you noth- 
ing will be pure. You will spoil everything you 
touch ; you will make sin and misery for yourself out 
of everything which God sends you ; you will be as 
wretched as you choose on earth, or in heaven either. 
' Jn heaven either, I say. For that proud, greedy, 
selfish, self-seeking spirit would turn heaven into 
hell. It did turn heaven into hell, for the great devil 
himself. It was by pride, by seeking his own glory— 
80, at least, wise men say—that he fell from heaven 
to hell. He was not content to give up his own will 
anc do God's wil!, like the other angels. He was not 
content to serve God, and rejoice in God’s glory. He 
would be a master himself, and set up for himself, 
and rejoice in his own glory ; and so whenhe wanted 
to make a private heaven of his own, he found he 
had made ahell. When he wanted to be a little god 
for himself, he lost the life of the true God, to lose 
which is eternal death. And why? Because his 
heart was not pure, clean, honest, simple, unselfish. 
Therefore, be saw God nu more, and learned to hate 
him whose name is love.—Kingsley. 


CORN IN THE EAR. 


A very intelligent Irishman tells the following story 
of his first experience in America : 

Icame to this country several years ago, and as 
soon as I arrived, hired out to a gentleman who 
farmed a few acres. He showed me over the prem- 
ises, the stable, cow, and where the corn, hay, o2¢s, 
etc., were kept, and then sent me to get my supper, 
After supper te said to me: " 

“James, you may feed the cow, and give her corn 
in the ear.” I went out and walked about, thinking 
what could he mean? Had I understood him? I 
scratched my head, then resolved I would inquire 
again ; so I went into the library where my master 
was Writing very busily, and he answered without 
looking up, “I thought I told you to give the cow 
some corn in the ear.” 

I went out more puzzled than ever. What sort of 
an arimal must this Yankee cow be? I examined 
her mouth and ears. The teeth were good, and the 
ears were like those of kine in the old country. Drip- 
ping with sweat, I entered my master’s presence 
once more-— 

“ Please, sir, you bid me give the cow seme corn 
in the ear—but didn’t you mean ia the me@th ?” He 
locked at me for a moment, and then barst into such 
a convulsion of laughter, I made r the stable as 
fast as my feet could take me, thinking I was in the 
service of a crazy man. 


m0 HOLD A HARD-KEADED HORSE. 


To the Editor of The American Agriculturist : 

I wish, through the medium of your common-sense 
paper, to deseribe a simple method of holding a fiery, 
hard-bitted, or ranaway horse. Put the buckle or 
snap of the rein through the bit ring, and fasten it to 
some part of the bridle between the ears and mouth 
of the horse. The advantage of this easily and 
quickly made arrangement is twofold : 1st, it draws 
the bit directly into the corners of the mouth, what- 
ever be the position of the horse’s head; 2d, the 
force exerted on the bit in this manner by the same 
power at the end of the rein, though not quite doubled 
is very much greater than when the rein is att--aewl 
simply to the bit. By this means 2 nave seen the 
MOEL Hein aud ungovernable animal immediately 
converted into a serviceable me hese, while my 
eased limbs and should-s g8ve direct testimony in 
favor of the diminished Jabor of managing the team. 
The arrangement Is °° convenient in driving an ill- 
matched team, or” horse being a fast, and the other 
a moderate trv”eler. Arrange the reins as directed 
for the fast#0rse, leaving the other in the common 
way, 











TACT AND CAPITAL. 


Frox a letter in The New England Farmer, by 
Hon. F. Holbrook, to a business man proposing to go 
into farming, we clip the following paragraphs, worthy 
of the consideration of every cultivator of the soil : 
} “Successful farming comes from a taste and tact 
for the business, and the steady prosecution of a plan 
of cultivation and management adapted to the land 
and the markets, and which must necessarily reach 
through at least five years, to begin to indicate its 
full results. 

“A little floating capital, even, is a very decided 
help in farming. His success will usually come 
mostly from comprehensive and well-considered plans 
of farm management, a system of thorough culture 
Which will make his land highly productive, and the 
shrewd investment of a little money now in this 
thing and now in that, in the purchase of this kind of 
stock, etc., or of that, all which he sees can sooner 
or later be turned again at an advanced price. In 
short, with some floating capital in hand, and with 
the enterprising business views and habits to which 
he has been trained, he can take advantage of times 
and seasons in the purchase and sale of things, and 
adapt his farming operations to them.” 





Tue Skytark.—One of the amusing fancies of 
rural life is, that he who would kaow what the lark 
says must lie down in the fields on his back, when 
his wish will be gratified by the following stanza : 

“Up in the lift we go, 

Te-hee, te-hee, te-hee, te-hee ! 

There’s not a shoemaker on the earth 

Can make a shoe to me! 

Why 80, why so, why so? 

Because my heei is as long as my toe.” 
The length of the toe is a special provision for the 
bird which builds its nest on the ground, as between 
two clods, or any recess it can find, for walking on 
the grass. It is decidedly the most peculiar feature 
of tae lark’s external figure.—Natural History. 





MUSIC. 
O, LULL me, lull me, charming air! 
My senses rock with wonder sweet ; 
Like snow on wool thy fallings are ; 
Soft, like a spirit’s, are thy feet. 
Grief who need fear 
That bath an ear? 
Down let him lie, 
And slumbering di 
And change his soul to harmony. 
—Dryden. 





“Nor at Home,” wrrn a Dirrerence.—Gentleman : 
“Is Mrs. M. in?” “No, sir; she is not at home.” 
Gentleman: “Well, I am sorry, as I owe her some 
money and have calied to pay it.” Voice from over 
the baluetrades: “Oh, I amin. To be sure I am. 
Why, Sally, didn’t you know that? Ask the gentle- 

an in. 





Missinc rae Cavrcn.—“I don’t miss church so 
much es you may suppose,” said a lady to her minis- 
ter, who called on her during her illness ; “for I 
make Betsy sit at the window as soon as the bells 
begin to chime, and she tells me who is going to 


to 
aa, and whether they have got on anything 





A Caustic Reriy.— Drs. South and Sherlock were 
die on some religious subject, when the latter 
Owens eg other of using ae cooteocecay. 

South, “ su pleased 
Give you wit, what weal bee have done?” 


Foreign Bliscellang. 
OTHER WORLDS. 
Orner worlds. Those planets evermore 
On their golden orbits swiftly glide on— 


From quick Hermes by the solar shore 
To remote Poseidon. 


s 
Are they like this earth? The glory shed 
From the ruddy dawn’s aes portals— 
Does it fail on regions tenanted 
By a race of mortals? 





Are there merry maidens, wicked-eyed, 
Peeping slyly through the cottage lattice? 
Have they vintage-bearing countries wide ? 
Have they oyster-patties? 


Have they silent, shady forest-realms, 
Odorous violets that in grassy nooks hide, 
Aged oaks and great ancestra] elms, 
rowing by the brookside ? 


Does a mighty ocean roar and break 
On dark rocks and sandy shores fantastic ? 
Have they any Darwins there to make 
Theories elastic? 


Have they landscapes that would set a flat alight 
With their beauty? Have they snow-necked clerici? 
Poets who berhyme each whirling satellite ? 
Dr. Temple’s heresy? 


Does their weather change? November fog— 
Weeping April—March with many a raw gust? 
And do thunder and demented dog 
Come to them in August? 


Nineteenth-century science should unravel 
A}l these queries, but has somehow missed ’em. 
When will it be possible to travel 
Through the Solar System? 
—Mortimer Collins, in Temple Bar. 


DEMOCRACY TRIED. 


It is not true that democracy in America is “ unlimit- 
ed,” as the writer will find by turning to M. de Tocque- 
ville. One great object of the framers of the American 
Constitution was to limit the power ofthe people. Both 
in the mode of its election and the appointment of its rep- 
resentative power, the Senate is essentially an arisio- 
cratic and conservative body, while the clause in the Con- 
stitution which ordered that three-fifths of the slave pop- 
ulation in the South should be added to the white popu- 
lation as a basis for calculating the number of represent- 
atives to be returned to Congress, runs full in the teeth 
of that doctrine of civil and political equality which is 
the essence of democracy. Moreover, it is clearly de- 
monstrable that the civil war has sprung out of those el- 
ements of the Constitution which are not democratic ; 
and, indeed, so far as analysis can establish any sort of 
probability, it is inconceivable how, if democracy in Amer- 
ica had been “unlimited,” the war could have arisen. Ifthe 
foes of free government are really anxious to array the ex- 
perience of the new worid against the theories of the old, 
it the expediency and the justice of a six-pound franchiee 
in England are to be determined by the merits of the con- 
test now waging be:ween President Lincoln and Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis, we shal! @e glad, especially at this 
season of the year, to enter into the controversy. But 
by all means let us know what we are arguing about. 
Let us import into the discussion so much discrimination 
at least as would suffice to distinguish a root of horse- 
radish from a water-melon. f 

We are slightly surprised to find it set down among the 
special disadvantages of democracy that it offers no << 
curity against war. We should ratier have =. prepared 
for an opposite assertion. War in a just cayse has been 
described to us as a glorious thing. We have been told 
that there are times when a psvion, by reltp pé to take 
up arms, shows that it hae Jost its manhovd, and is fit 
henceforth to be snubbed 38 sneaks and cowards. It is 
a dreadful thing truly or men deliberately to aim a rifle 
at each other’s sAulls, and send daylight by a bayonet 
thrust into » living heart; but then the irrefragable an- 
swer to seiitimental maundering of this sort has been 
that there are things more precious to mankind than life. 
Honor, principle, conscience, liberty, the balance of 
power, the integrity of an empire, or the pd of an 
“idea,” have been put singly into the scale, and declared 
to be immeasurably heavier than limbs, life, or wealth. 
One great objection to the extension of political liberty 
at home has been that it might beget an indifference to 
national honor, and interfere with that steady prosecu- 
tion of a foreign policy which is supposed to be safest in 
aristocratic hands. Commerce has been assailed for the 
same reasons. A nation of merchants and shopkeepers, 
it was feared, would prefer the security of trade, and the 
opportunity of quietly getting rich, to the obligation of 
assisting a distressed ally, maintaining the sacred prin- 
ciple of international justice, or even washing with blood- 
shed a suspicious taint from the national escutcheon. 
The people who have been dinning our ears with such 
arguments for the last ten years ought to hail tne Ameri- 
can war as an apology for civilization, as one of the most 
auspicious signs of the times. Here we have politically 
the freest nation on the globe, as well as the most com- 
mercial, flinging their wealth and their lives away in 
order to fight fora principle. At trumpet-call the mer- 
chant closes his glutted warehouse and sends his young 
men off to the battle-field; the capitalist unstrings his 
purse, and pours out its contents to supply arms and 
provisions tor the troops ; the manufactories are closed, 
tor there is no work, and the artisan exults in idleness 
and poverty because they are sanctified in his eyes by 
adherence to a holy cause. On the theories that have 
hitherto found favor with our critics, this sight is one of 
the most glorious and inspiriting that the world ever 
beheld. It proves beyond contradiction that commerce 
does not rust the national energies, and that the freest 
people are the most prompt to fight for any object they 
consider just. Only imagine what would have been said 
if the North had submitted peaceably to a partition of 
the Republic. That course might have been wise, bene- 
ficent, and best in harmony with their institutions ; on 
that point we need say nothing ; but how the world would 
have rung with bitter taunts on their pusillanimity! We 
should then have been told that democratic ips eet 
were an utter failure ; that they had prove themse]re8 
unable to nurse and ma=ro a great «ational sentialent ; 
that their tenceney Was to endives disintegratien, and to 
«uv rendering all government impossible. S€¢, it would 
have been said, the meanness, the evWardice, the 4u8ensi- 
bility to a great name and jony destinies »*(ch democ- 
racy produces. These revple were yeetwrday one of the 
greatest nations on tue globe, a=d at the first check they 
abdicated their greatness rether than draw the sword. 
Democracy begets and “9urlshes poltroons. We must 
look elsewhere for2#0se manly virtues by which states 
contend su reresiuily with perils that threaten their ex- 
istene- ond at length emerge from their trials stronger, 
purer, and more glorious than ever. 

Alas for democracy, its enemies will give it no quarter! 
In their desperate hurry to mangle its limbs, to cut its 
throat, to demonstrate that it has forfeited all right to 
live, they do not even care to be just. Whether it fights 
or abstains from fighting, it is all the same; whether it 
obeys the fiery impulses which have made Europe for 
eighteen centuries one continuous battle-field, or meekly 
drops its arms in mate submission to fortune, its reputa- 
tion is foredoomed. What else could we have expected 
when its enemies assume to sit as judges, and the o:ftic 
who professes impartiality to try its conduc? sever lays 
aside his vulgar, unphilosophic, unsparing, and indis- 
crimiaating hate? If, however, we must try democratic 
institutions by this new test, we challenge its application 
with pleasure. Only let it be applied fairly. There are 
a great many nations under heaven, some of which have 
lasted long enough to furnish ample materials for com- 
parison. * * 4 » ae ‘ 

The practical inference from the foregoing comparison 
is that, of all known forms of government, a “ Democratic 
Republic” is the best, because it is the cheapest; and we 
presume the verdict in its favor will not be disputed be- 
cause, though economical asa rule, it is nevertheless ready 
to spend money 0 any extent when necessity requires 
an exceptioually large expenditure. This is not our ver- 
dict, uv 1s it our belief, but it is a conclusion which flows 
irresistibly from the premises furnished by our assailants. 
On these principles we ought to pull down the British 
Constitution, since, with alt its virtues, it is unquestion- 
ably the largest spending machine ever construcied by 
the wit of man. For ourselves, we deny altogether 
the relevancy of the facts to the conclusion which 
has been forcibly wrung from them. We deny that 
the merits of this or that form of government can 
by any ingenuity be legitimately imported into the 
contest now waging in the United States. The 
law of self-preservation acts with equal force upon 
all governments. They are made to live; they make 
no provision for their own sepulture; when assailed 
either from within or from without they will fight 
to the last to defend themselves against extinction. 
It is so with governments of all shapes, autocracies, 
mixed monarchies, and republics. The inference to be 
drawn from the money expended and the sacrifices 
incurred by any government in defending its existence 
against inward or outward foes, relates to its compara- 
tive strength or weakness, its vitality or decay. Applied 
in this manner, the extraordinary exertions which the 
Americans are’ putiing forth prove the vigor of their 
patriotism, the depth of their attachment to the instita- 
tions under which they live, the benefits which they 
believe to have derived from them, and, so far, the excel- 
lence of the institutions themselves, The vast sum that 
has been voted for the service of the year, is not exacted 
by a despot’s decree, nor will it be dragooned from them 
by military force. It is their own free gift, granted in 
their name by representatives whom they have all had a 
share in electing, and the costliness of the offering meas- 
ures the worth of the equivalent. The expenditure may 
be wise or foolish ; that is a question fairly open to dis- 
pute ; but on the principles common to all governments, 
on the principles which we have uniformly recognized 
ourselves, we are bound to regard it with admiration, as 
a splendid act of patriotism. If, however, it is to be 
branded as an act of political delinquency, we onght, in 
justice, to acknowledge ourselves far greater culprits; 
and if it binds us neither to admire nor imitate the form 
of government established in the United States, we must 
roe stop to curse our own.— Manchester Examiner and 

‘imes. 


AN IRON-PLATED FRIGATE. 
THE NEW ENGLISH SHIP WARRIOR. 


The English iron-plated frigate Warrior, which has 
made so much noise, was successfully launched on the 8th 
inst. It is estimated that she will have a working speed 
of fifteen knots an hour. It sounds rather amusing to 
learn that she is to be tested by proxy. The following 

are given by The London Times : 


‘At Greenhithe she will most probably remain duri' 
and 


the 
ent month, oo ner 

















long before the final is made the will have 
ascertained, to the value of each fiber of the exact amount 
of resistance her broadside will offer to either 68 or I 


then, probably in the beginning of October, stand out for @ 
ular in the Bay of Biscay, where her sea- qualities 

be tested with the severestimpartiality. W are busily en- 
8 in building a shot proof tower or rifle-chamber in the center 
of the epar deck, just forward of the mainmast. This tower is oval- 
sha about twelve feet long by eight feet wide, and & 
little over seven feet high. It is built of double teak, with 


- on exactly similar to the Warrior’s broadside. At about 


in 
The theory of this tower is that the Warrior, when fully laden, 


enge, 
crow 


plied with 
enemy's 
ports, would be enough, it is estimated, to keep down the fire of 


ing, they would of course be able to inflict a murderous slaughter 
upon the assailants scattered over the vast expanse of deck, and 
utterly exposed.” 





PROSPERITY OF THE WEST INDIAN NEGROES. 
OFFICIAL TESTIMONY. 


The last series of reports on Her Majesty’s colonial 
eceneniens resented to Parliament embraced the West 

dies and Mauritius. Of those which relate to the West 
Indies, the report upon Jamaica is principally worthy of 
attention. It gives a good account of the happiness of 
the population, so far as a mere animal life of inde- 
pendence is concerned, but holds out little encouragement 
to these who would ee that labor may be attracted to 
any system of combined enterprise, such as the growth 
of cotton, or of 4 produce in which joint-stock capital 
wight be embarked. The four great staples of export are 
still sugar, rum, coffee, and pimento; but the quantities 
o1 sugar and coffee seem rather to diminish than increase. 
An export of sugar of about 30,000 tuns, more or less, 
according to the nature of the seasons, is considered the 
best result that can be hoped for from the existing popu- 
lation. The wages which sugar cultivation can afford 
are insufficient to overcome the attractions of a life of 
independence such as, with the exercise of very moderate 
industry, is within the reach of every inhabitant of the 
island. “I look uponit,” observes Governor Darling, “24 
a settled point that the great mass of the emancipated 
population and their descendants are betaking themgelves 
to the cultivation of the soil on their own account, teithe! 
as a source of profit or as the mere means of sUbsi3yezjice 
and cannot be safely relied upon for agriculture? 
manufacturing opers«i0ns in which large sums of mo 
are advanced, ard which require punctuality and regu- 
larity of werk.” The obvious remedy is considered to 
lie in elforts for obtaining contract laborers from India 
and elsewhere. In that manner the island may one day 
again become a valuable possession, and meanwhile it is 
gratifying to know that the negro population, although 
inefficient for the co-operative purposes essential to raise 
a country to any commercial standing, are hy 80 Means 
retrograding into barbarism. The proporon of those 
who are settling themselves industriously on their own 
holdings and rapidly rising in the social scale, and some 
of whom are, to a limited extent, themselves the em- 

loyers of hired labor, paid for either in money Or in 

Rind, is thought to be not only steadily increasing, but to 
be at the present moment far more extensive than we: 
anticipated by those who are cognizant of a!l that took 
place in the colony in the earlier days of negro freedau. 
“ There can be no doubt, in fact,” continues the Governbr, 
“that an independent, respectable, and I believe trust- 
worthy middle-class is rapidly forming ; andI assert my 
conviction that if the real object of emancipation was to 
place the free man in such a position that he might work 
out his own advancement in the social scale, and prove 
his capaciiy for the full and rational enjoyment of per- 
sonal independence, secured by constitutional liberty, 
Jamaica wili afford more instances of such gratifying 
results than any other land in which African slavery once 
existed,” 


The Requisites for a Translator of Poetry.—The first 
requisite for the translator of a poet is that Himself 
should be a poet. I do not mean by this that he must 
necessarily be a great figure among the gods and demi- 
gods of poetic reputation ; but he must have the poetic 
temperament ; he must be naturally impelled to express 
his thoughts in rhythm ; he must have a natural 2) > 
ment of the luxury of sound, and a curious pleagure 
the graceful garniture of thought, and in the #legant 
setting of a fine idea. In this sense it must be gaid of a 
translator as of a poet, nascitur non fit. There is am in- 
stinct in the musical use of language which may be im- 

roved by training, but cannot be taught by précept. 

ere is a great deal of commonplace poetry pudished, 
but even the commonest of the commonplace can 
written mechanically. A primrose is a commop dower, 
but it is a flower with a hue and a fragrance, am every- 
thing that distinguishes a growth from a manfacture. 
So to the man who has a genuine vocation for trjlation 
there belongs a native fervor, glow, and frest olor of 
diction, that no trained versifier can appro The 
poetical translator, in fact, is a poet in all respcts, ex- 
cept in the grand faculty of invention. Ther@nust be 
all the difference betwixt him and the man of @se that 







there is between a Pegasus and a common h The 
Pegasus has wings, and a common horse has Only 
the Pegasus of the original poet pursues an turous 
flight over untraveled regions, full of beau‘éfulnovelty ; 


the Pegasus of the translator oo we alrex 
journey in the humble capacit ap admiring imitator. 
Still he makes a journey w 


ich ony 4 Pegaa@is can 
make— ’ 


“ And oars with easy wing through reat of gusty air,”—~ 
which to every —— eg hte mee aga 
hant, or even a liop, King of the st— ssible.— 
Prefeccer Blachec nm Macmillan’s “542m for August. 
«om Dr. stone —The following teitor 
nan been rec ae Uh. Livingstone by Mr. Hannan 





ot Glasgow. It replies to an application for advice made 
to the Doctor as to se propriety of sending out to Africa 





a portion of the United States slaves who have escaped 
into Canada by the “underground railway,” and who 
are 0W residing under the protection of British law ; 
TO JAMES HANNAN, ESQ. 
On board Pioneer, At Spe. ath F ebruary, 1861. 

My Doak Sin: I am desire* #7 Mr King to inclose an answer 
to his communication ¢-¢ 1 th Sept., 1860, to you. You will see 
that I cannot recommend our colored brethren to try their skill 
in Africa. We found that our Krocmen even from the -west 
ooast suffered from fever; and it is well known that the resi- 
éence in a healthy climate renders them quite as liable, perhaps 
more so, to be cut off as Europeans; a slight attack prestrates 
them. When lately at Victoria Falls my brother had a severe 
attack; took our remedy, and marched next day on foot. 
Africans do not possess the energy of Europeans, and need about 
as many comforts. 
The event of most interest and importance in this out-of-the- 
world region is the arrival of Bishop Mackenzie and his staff of 
missionaries. They look a fine set of fellows all of them, and the 
bishop is without doubt the A 1 of the party. They appear to 
have sound practical views of the work before them, and with 
all my heart I wish them success. 
We have areal steamer at last, and, with God's blessing, will 
now do some service. Our hindrances have turned out for the 
heed, but no thanke to the agents who hindered us. 


David LivinGstTong, 


The Author of ‘Tom Brown” on the Waut of 
Great Pubiic Questions.—The difficulty of finding some 
line worth taking, some subject which will really lay 
hold of them, in politics, seems to weigh down many of our 
younger public men. And really, when one comes to 
think over the questions which have chiefly occupied Par- 
liament of laie, one cannot he!p acknowledging that they 
have some excuse for carrying on their representative du- 
ties in a listless and perfunctory manner, or dropping 
down into mere partisans. When church-rates, the Gal- 
way contract, or the claims and grievances of the reform- 
ed borough of Wakefield, or such so-called privileges of 
Parliament as have been debated this session, are the 
home questions on which they are invited by their lead- 
ers to fix their attention and expend their energies, one 
cannot wonder at the spread of a belief amongst public 
men that they are fallen on a day of little things. Such 
a belief with ambitious men must end in a compromise 
with themselves, and a quiet falling into the Indian-file 
of their own party, which course they reasonably enough 
hope will bring them at last, as leaders drop off, to the 
front places. Those who are not ambitious will turn 
their attention to other matters—to literature, to farming, 
to sporting—satisfied that the one is fairly prosperous, 
and is likely to go on reasonably well without any active 
help from them.—Macmillan’s Magazine for August. 


Icelandic Full Dress.—While I sip a glass of curacoa, 
Gunnar’s wife, Jugibiorg, a deligh'ful old lady, with fair 
complexioned cheeks, shining with motherly good humor, 
exhibits her ancient Icelandic costume. To gratify m 
curiosity she puts it on. First comes the hornlike, nod- 
ding falldr, sixteen inches high, as white as snow, fastened 
to her head by a silk kerchief covering her hair. Then 
comes the petticoat of green brocade, Her vest is fastened 
across the bosom by 2 silver chain, passiog like a stay- 
lace through the eyelet holes; the silver bodkin for 
threading it being fast to the end of the chain. Diving 
into a roomy chest, she brings up a velvet belt, studded 
with silver hemispherical buttons. Over all comes a very 
long black cloak, of the Noah’s ark cut, which is adorned 
at its salient points by strips of black velvet. Thus ar- 
rayed she hands us skier in a lordly dish.—Ozonian in 
Iceland. 

An Extraordinary Hawk.—Mr. W. Jardine, draper, of 
this town, has been for some time in possession of a 
hawk. A few months ago she laid two eggs, soon after 
which she sat upon them; her own eggs, however, were 
subsequently removed, and two guinea-fowl’s eggs placed 
in the nest. The hawk sat upon them the usual time, 
when, to the surprise of all, two fine chickens were 
hatched, with which their stepmother appeared highly 
Gelighted, and over which she continued to watch wit 
all the tenderness of a natural parent. The only thing 
at which she — uneasy and evidently showed sur- 
prise, was the fact of her young “picking up” the mo- 
ment they were hatched, and many were the efforts she 
made to induce them to offer their bi that she might 
= in _ 4 a meat. We consider this circum- 

nce well worth the attention of the naturalist.—Dun- 
stable Eng. Chronicle. 


Census of New South Wales —The population of this 
colony, as returned from the census taken on the 7th of 
April, 1861, is 350,553, against 251 834 in 1856, showing an 
a od vad po 39. ay ont eer These results are 
exclusively o ‘oreton tict, which, since 1 
has been severed from New South Wales The om 
of Sydney is 56,470, exclusive of the suburbs and environs, 
which contain 36,732 inhabitants. In 1851 the ula- 
tion of New South Wales, now 
Victoria) and of Moreton Bay (now Q eo 

umber of immigrants since 1 is 


181,376. 
New 


—_ 


isd Scat Spee ee 
own ex —. i 
Zealand Gazette. 








’s Watch —Sir Charles Fellows has bequeathed 
watch of Milton to the Britieh Museum in the follow- 


Once-famed House of Stowe is about to be again 
ed to the list of the great houses of England, and 


rescued from its fallen state—as steps are to be taken 
oe suites of rgoms for the Dowager Duchess 


ory ma = present Duke and Duchess.— 


- and Foarpenny Pieces are no longer 


of Roza Bonheur, exhibiti: . 
sold in Paris for £611 ne eroUP % sheep, 


HENRY IN HEAVER. 


“ Of euch is the kingdom of heaven.” 


I o4w see him clad in glory ’mid the little ones above ; 
A eyes are full of wonder, and his heart is full of 





) heavenly hosts he gazes, and with wistfal he 
stands ; wi 


ssly he runs to meet them, stretching out his little 
hands, 


Gisd they take him to their bosoms, and they fold him 
with their wings 

Terderly, with fond caresses, and with gentle whisperings. 

Thus they sit them down beside him on the broad celes- 
tial plein, 

Ani repeat the wondrous story of the Lamb that once was 
slain. 

Eggerly he looks and listens, hushed in thoughtful silence 
long ; 

Then an inspiration moves him, and his lips break forth in 
song! 

ps the new song of the ransomed which the saints de- 
light te sing, 

And J” *> ewell the rapturous chorus till the heavenly 

’ arches 3~__ 

pright the crown tn, . * 

y celestial wrought" Rae TOR, SRE PER et 

Priceless jewels which the suffering and the blood of 
Christ have bought. 

Softly by the hand they lead him onward to the great 





Where the Father sits in glory with his ever-blessed Son, 


White throne, 
be does the Savior call him, with a voice so mild and 


‘sweet, 

That the child, in haste to greet him, runs and sits down 
at his feet. 

Jesus folds the ransomed infent to the side that once was 
riven, 

Saying, “Rest thee, little lambkin, safe within the fold 
of heaven!” 

And a harp attuned by angels a bright-pinioned seraph 
brings, 

Rich the gems that form its setting, rare the music in its 
strings ; 


And its quivering chords he touches, and his new-born 
soul expands, 


And he sings to God, his Father, in the house not made 


with hands. 
He shall sit and sing rejoicing till his earthly kindred 
come ; 
In the mansions of the blessed they shall find their boy at 
home. 
Guilford, Ct. J. Witson Warp, Jr, 


EMANCIPATION BY THE WAR POWER. 


THE THEORY OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS ILLUSTRATED 
BY THE PRACTICE OF MAJ-GEN, FREMONT. 





Since Gen. Fremont’s proclamation in Missouri, setting 
free the slaves of rebels, the old doctrine of emancipation 
by the war power, as advocated by John Quincy Adams, 
has been brought into prominent discussion by the news- 
papers and the people. We gave in May last, in The In- 
dependent, the chief exposition which Mr. Adams made 
of his views on this subject. We now re-quote this ex- 
position in view of the present interest excited by Gen. 
Fremont’s proclamation, carrying this theory into prac- 
tice. 

But it should be known that Mr. Adams advanced 
these views, not only on one memorable occasion, but 
several years previously. In a late article in The Boston 
Transcript by Charles Francis Adams, Jr., grandson of 
John Quincy Adams, the writer, in referring to the ex- 
tracts which we gave to our readers several months ago, 
says: : 

“The speech was delivered in the House of Represen- 
tatives on the 14th of April, 1842; but it was by no 
means On that occasion alone that Mr. Adams expounded 
what he called the ‘War and Treaty making Power of 


the Constitution,’ in that connection. 
* * 7. * * * 

“@n the 25th of May, 1836, in a speech on the subject of 
dietributing rationa to the fugitives from Indian hostilities 
in Alabama and Georgia, while arraigning the foreign 
policy of the country as tending to drive us into murder- 
ous wars, Mr. Adams first, I believe, announced this 
doctrine in the following words : 


““* Mr, Chairman, are you ready for all these wars? A Mexi- 
cénwar? A war with Great Britain, if not with France? A 
general Indian war? A servile war? And, as an inevitable 
consequence of them all, a civil war? For it must ultimately 
terminate in a war of colors as well as of races. And do you 


4 Ben. 8s while with your eyes open you are willfuily 
them ; do yon {wen Closing your eyes and blindly rushing into 


your own Southern and Sou eARUTS the Flan. 
ders of these complicated wars, the battie-field on which LC Yeewd 
great battle must be fought between slavery and emancipation ; 
do you imagine that your Congress will have no constitutional 
authority to interfere with the institution of slavery in any way 
in the states of this Confederacy? Sir, they must and will in- 
terfere with it—perhaps to sustain it by war; perhaps to abolish 
it by treaties of peace ; and they wiil not only possess the Con- 
etitutioral power so to interfere, but they wiil be bound in duty 
to do it by the express provisions of the Cvustitution itself. From 
the instant that your slaveholding states become the theater of 
war, Civil, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
ot Congress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery in every way in whieh it can be interfered with, from a 
claim of iademnity for slaves taken or destroyed, to the cession 
of the state burdened with slavery to a foreign power.’ 


“T am not aware that this doctrine was again _os 
ed by Mr. Adame until his speech on the rescinding of the 
tet rul¥ on the 7thof June, 1841. Of this speech no report, 
unforiunately, ever was made, but in it he apparently 
covered this ground again. On the next day he was fol- 
lowed in debate by Mr. C. J. Ingersoll of Pa., who 
declared that what he had heard the day before had made 
his ‘ blood curdle with horror,’ and at once proceeded to 
misrepresent Mr. Adams, whereupon— 

“**Mr, Adams here rose in explanation, and said he did not say 
that in the event of a servile war or insurrection of slaves, the 
Constitution of the United States would be at an end. What he 
did say was this, that in the event of a servile war or insurrec- 
tion of slavas, if the people of the free states were called upon to 
suppress the insurrection, and to spend their blood and treasure 
in putting an end to the war—a war in which the distinguished 
Virginian, the author of the Declaration of Independence, had 
said that “ God has no attribute in favor of the master’”’—then he 
would not say that Congress might not interfere with the institu- 
tion of siavery in the states, and that, through the treaty-making 
power, universal emancipation might not be the result. 

“ All of which Mr. Ingersoll declared to be most ‘easil 
refutable,’ but in the somewhat lengthy speech whic 
followed, he did not see fit to refute it. The doctrine 
had now, however, been enunciated, and Mr. Adams was 
forced to stand by it or abandon it, for jt was hurled at 
him on all occasions, particularly by Hon. (now Brig.- 
Gen.) Henry A. Wise of Virginia, in certain bretal on- 
slaughts =. him, in January, 1842, and by Thomas F. 
Marshall of Kentucky, in his somewhat celebrated and 
unfortunate attempt to censure him, in February of the 
same year. Their comments, however, were all ‘indig- 
nation, passion, and fury,’ and Mr. Adams’s propositions 
stood unshaken. In the following April, however, the 
oceasion offered, and Mr. Adams then vindicated his pre- 
vious assertions, and laid down the law of nations and of 
war in the extracts quoted by The Tribune, and so singu- 
larly applicable to our present position. 

“This declaration of the law on this goles was, there- 
fore, no hasty opinion of Mr. Adams, called forth in the 
heat of debate. It was first announced as law by him 
six years before,—in the interval it had often recurred to 

mind,—he formally repeated it in 1841, and finally in 
April, 1842, when, by bitter and repeated attacks, he had 
been forced to carefully weigh every word he had ever 
uttered on the subject, he again reiterated the doctrine; 
by illustration and argument proved his law to be sound; 
and carried it to that point where, nineteen years later, it 
wes found by Congress and Gen. Fremont, and has re- 
cently been applied in Missouri. 

“Quincy, Sept. 10, 1861.” 


[We now append the extracts which we have once be- 
fore printed from Mr. Adams’s great speech, delivered in 
the United States House of Representatives, April 14 
and 1§, 1842, on the war with Great Britain and Mex- 
ico.—£ps. Inp.] 

“What I say is involuntary, because the oy has been 
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emancipate all the slaves. in_the invaded territory. 
mere theoretic statement. The history of South 
that the doctrine hes been , into 


by the 8 h eral Moriilo, and second'y by the American 
neral Bolivar. It was abolished by virtue of a military com- 
at the head ofthe its abolition continues 

to be law to thisday. It was abo! by the laws of war, and 


~ : ee. 
“I might furnish a thousand proofs to show that the preten- 

of gentlemen to the sanctity of their municipal! institutions 
under @ state of actual invasion and of actual war, whether 
servile, civil, or foreign, is wholly unfounded, and that the laws 
of war do, in all such cases, take the precedence. I lay this 
down as the law of nations. Isay that military authority takes, 
for the time, the place of all municipal institutions, and slavery 
among the rest ; and that, under that state of things, so far from 
its true that the states where siavery exists have the ex- 
clusive t of the subject, not only the President of the 
United States, but the commander of the army, has power to order 
the universal emancipation of the slaves. I have given here 
more in detail a principle which I have asserted on this floor 
before now, and of which Ihave no more doubt than that you, 
sir, occupy that chair. I give it in its development, in order 
that any gentleman from any part of the Union may, if he thinks 
proper, deny the truth of the position, and may maintain his 
denial ; not by indignation, not by passion and fury, but by sound 
and sober reasoning from the laws of nations and the laws of 
war. And if my position can be answered and refuted, I shall 
receive the refutation with pleasure; I sha‘! be glad to listen to 
reason, aside, as I say, from indignation and passion, And if, 
by the force of reasoning, my understanding can be convinced, 
There pledge myself to recant what [ have asserted, 

“Let my position be answered; let me be told, let my con- 
stituents be told, let the people of my state be told—a state whose 
soil tolerates not the foot of a slave—that they are bound by the 
Constitution to a long and tcilsome march under burning summer 
suns and a deadly Southern clime for the suppression of a servile 
war; that they are bound to leave their bodies to rot upon the 

nds of Carolina, to leave their wives and their children or- 
Phaug ; thes «*--~ © 
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and yet that there exists no power beyond the limits of tha~"-" 
org hag oy such war is raging to emanciDaie Dut, til 1 “i son 
viction coment nae 14 {ORR not as a dictate of feeling, but as a 











military supersedes the civil power; and on this account I 
should have been obliged to vote, as I have said, against one of 
the resolutions of my excellent friend from Ohio, (Mr. Giddings,) 
or should at least have required that it be amended in conformity 
with the Constitution of the United States.’’ 


NEW BOOKS. 
New Educational Works ! 


“ DIAMONDS OF THE FIRST WATER!” 


EACHERS AND EDUCATORS GENERALLY 
should examine these important works for themseives, 
Each boos has been recommended by many of the best judges, 
and introduced into many of the best institutions of the country, 
from the extreme East to the extreme West. 











PRESIDENT DAY’S “ RHETORICAL PRAXIS.” 1 vol. 
12mo, pp 310, price 75 cents. 
PRESIDENT DAY’S “ ART OF ELOCUTION,.” 1 vol, 12mo» 


pp. 364, $1. 


PRESIDENT DAY’S “ ART OF BOOK-KEEPING,” Method- 
ye Unfoidedin its Principles, etc., etc. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 168, 
cents. 


OGDEN'S SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, AND ART OF 
TEACHING. “A work that every teacher should own.” pp. 
480, $1 25. 

Published and for sale by 

MOURE, WILSTACH, KEYS & CO., 
Cincinnati, 
IVISON, PHINNEY & CO., 
No. 50 Walker st., New York, 
Wholesale Dealers in all varieties of Schooi-Books, 


THE GOLDEN CHAIN. 
BRADBURY’S 


NEW AND MOST POPULAR 


SABBATH-SCHOOL SINGING-BOOK. 


Twenty-fifth Theusand. 


* You have made a decided hit.” 

* New and beautiful and spirited tunes.” 

“Tonly wish you could hear the children sing them.” 
“ The children fairly flew away with them.” 

“The children sing-them through the streets.” 
Our OLD PEOPLE sing them with all their might.” 
“ Everybody is delighted with it.” 

“ The choicest hymns I ever met with,” 

“T cannot commend it too highly.” 

“ Delighted with both words and music.” 

“Every school in the land should have it,” 


The above are a few quotations from letters and notices re- 
ceived from persons who have introduced the Goutpzn Cuatn. 
Price of GoLpzn Cuan 18 cents. Parties about introducing 
them can have any number, not less than a dozen, at the hund- 
red price, by sending cash current in New York to 

WM, B. BRADBURY, 
No. 421 Broome street, New York. 

Price per hundred, $12 cash. 


The Confessions and Experience of an In- 
valid, 

UBLISHED FOR THE BENEFIT OF SUF- 

ferers from Nervous Debility ; supplying the means of 

Self-Cure. By one who cured himself, afer being put to t 

expense through medical imposition and quackery. Single 

COptee may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esgq., 


Bratord) ate county, N. Y., by inclosing a post-paid address- 


The Early Physical ~ arate of 
UST PUBLISHED =. People. 
DR. STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Insfitute, 
A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Nerv- 
ous Debility, Coneumptien, and Marasmus, 
detailing reliable and scientific aids and treatment for eure. It 
will be sent by mail, in sealed envelop, on reception of two 


three-cent stamps, 
Add DR. ANDREW STONE; 


ress 

Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician 
for Diseases of the Beat ae and Lungs, No. 96 Fifth 
street, Troy, N. Y. 


EDUCATION. _ 
Abbot Collegiate Institute 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Fifth Avenue, Corner ef Thirty-fourth Street. 


























This Institution, commenced in Lafayette place in 1843, nd 

continued, since 1648, at 
“Tar Spincier Institute,” Union sqvarg, 

will reopen, in its present location, Wednesday, Sept. 18th. 

Prov. James R. Born, formerly of the MAPLEWoop Szmrnanr, 
Pittsfield, Blass., will participate in the conduct of the Institu- 
tion 

Tue Srre, for light, air, cheerfulness, and health ; 

Tue Epirice, with its rare conveniences and attractions ; 

Tux APARTMENTS, and varied educational appliances ; 

Tur Corps or FivB-anpD-TWENTY INSTRUCTORS, experienced and 
skillful ; 

THE PRIVILEGES, for systematic mental development and disci- 
pline in every department, Primary, ACADEMIC, and CoLLEGIATs ; 
Its Liprany, Apparatus, Cabinets, and Gallery of Paintings; 

Irs Proressors, LECTURES, and instructions in Natural, Mental, 
and Moral Science, History, Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Fine Art ; and 

Its Provision FoR ADVANCED Pupils, who have left School, 
entitle this Institution to the consideration it enjoys, and are 
designed to be worthy of a UNIVaRsirr FoR YouNG LADIES IN OUR 


Crry. 
GORHAM D. ABBOT, Principal. 


Van Norman Institute. 


A French and English Family and Day School for Young 
Ladies, Nos, 3 and 5 West Thirty-eighth street, second door from 
Fifth avenue, will reopen on Wednesday, September 18th. For 
full information write or call for a circular. 

REV. D. C. VAN NORMAN, LL.D., Principal. 








MAROUS SPRING, 


No. 27 Park place, New York 
M. N. WISEWELL, Principal ; 


1, 
Eagleswood, Perth Amboy, N. J. 





For Circulars apply to 
JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N. ¥. 





PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
" BROOKLYN HIGHTS, L. 1. 
The Fall Term of thie Institution will commence on 
Warprerspar, Sept. lita. 
Application for admission may be made to the Principal, A. 
CRITTENDEN, Esq. ; Prof. Eaton, No. 115,Jarolamen street, or 
either of the subscribers, 


A. B. BAYLIS, Committee 
J, SULLIVAN THORNE, on 
CYRUS P. SMITH, 











FIFTH AVENUE, 7 
(Between Forty-first and Forty-second sts.) 





tute is divided into Three ts: the 
Berar aaiagenec hea ea ere 
; ie —, * i 
" Preparatory— 


Miss H. A. Hawkins, Principal. . 
RATES OF TUITION. 

Senior Class, $25- arter, 

Collegiate Department. { Middle “ oo Per as 

" 

Academic " — %s 
Advance " 12 
Preparatory " Primary " 8 
Infant " 6 
French, Italian, German, and Latin, each 5 

Instruction on the Piano, Harp, and Guitar, and in: Drawing 
and Painting, at usual charges, : 

The Trustees solicit the continued patronage of the pubiie, 
believing that the sensible and comprehensive course of instruc- 
tion adopted by the Institute, its a corps of 
teachers and professors, and the ample provision made for the 
health and comfort of the pupils, will give the fullest satisfae- 


tion. 
For Circulars, terms of boarding Pw etc., a Ru 
Female Institute, No. 457 Fifth avenue,’ “PRY Rutgers 


CHARLIER INSTITUTE 

RENCH PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOB YOUNG 

Gentlemen, Nos. 48 and 50 East 24th street, near Madisen 
Park. Boarding and Day School. Classical and Commercial. 
Fourteen teachers—six American, five French, two German. and 
one Spanish. There isa Primary Department, also a Gymaa- 
sium. For further details. names of the pupils’ parents during 
the last six years, etc., see the prospectus. 

PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Directer. 
Will be reoperied on Tuesday, Sept. 1?th. 


Ge ym 
rt. ‘or Circulars ress . 
cipal, ies —_ MISS EMILY NELSON. 


INCHESTER INSTITUTE.—THE WINTER 

Term of this well-known Seminary, under the charge of 

Rev. J. PETTIBONE and sons, will commence on the 6th of 
November next. Circulars sent on application. 


prez WEST'S DAY AND BOARDING- 

SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The Brookiyn H 

Seminary will reopen on Monday, the 16th of September. iy. 
For circtlars giving in detail the terms and couree 

apply at No. 88 Mon e street, Bi ae 


MUSIC. FLANOS, ETO, 
Raven, Bacon & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO-FORTRS, 


IN EVERY VARIETY OF SCALE AND PATTERN, 
WAREROOMS, No. 185 GRAND 8T., near BROADWAY. 


$150. PLANO-FORTES. $150. 


By the introduction of Machinery in the manufacturing of 
Piano- Fortes, we are now able to offer to the pablic a 7-octave 
Rosewood PIANO, containing all the Modern Improvements, for 
$150 cash, of as good workmanship as has usually been sold for 
$300 or $400 by the old method of manufacturing. We invite all 
dealers, teachers of music, and the public to call and examiae 
these new instruments at 

GROVESTEEN & HALE’S, 
Cor. Canal and Hudson streets, 
New York, 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS. 


The undersigned beg to inform their friends and the publie 
that they have removed to their new and enlarged Manufastesy, 
and that with the aid of improved machinery and increased 
facilities, they are now producing Instruments which they are 
confident will more than sustain the reputation already acquired, 

Their Metoprons and Harmonrums have been awarded the 
First Premium at every Fair where exhibited in competition 
with others, (Twentr-Six of which have beon received during 
the past five years,) and they are highly commended by dis- 
tinguished musicians in this country and in Europe. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent to any address, and orders re- 
spectfully solicited. MASON & HAMLIN, Bosron, Mass, 


PIANO-FORTES AT BARGAINS, 
ALLET, DAVIS & COS, AND OTHER B06. 
TON and New York Pianos, constituting the largest an@ 
best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, can always be 



































seen at my ware-rooms. Second-hand Pianos, from $20 to 
MELODIONS, cheap. New Pianos to let, and rent oe 
purchase, Pianostaned. T. 8. BERRY, Marble B 

632-683 No. 458 Broadway, corner Grand strogt. 





INSURANCE. 





SECURITY 


Fire Insurance Company, 


Ne. 31 PINE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
Cash eee 6500 
Surplus, February 1, 1561............. oeiors ad 
NE ic tintcdkcnsadccceces coneiens +--+. $626,078 OF 





Pelicy-Holders receive three-fourths ef the Met 
Prefits witheut incurring any Liabilitios whatever. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOS. W. BERDSALL, Vice-President. 
R. L. HAYDOCK,. Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Porter Fitch, 
STATIONER & BLANK-BOOK MANUPACTURBR, 


No. 3 PARK PLACE, TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to orders. 


AST-STEEL BELLS, 


KANTED GENUINE. Manufactured by NA 
VICKERS & OU., Snemeid, England, For Descriptive Pam- 
phiets, Testimonials, etc., apply to NAYLOR & OO., Stee 
Manufacturers, Ne, 99 John street, New York; No. 80 State 
strect, Boston. 


~ GEO. L. CANNON, 
DEALER IN HOT-AIR FURNAOES, 


PORTABLE HEATERS, 
WATER AND STEAM HEATING APPARATUS, 
KITCHEN ASD LAUNDRY RANGES, 
REGISTERS, VENTILATORS, grec. : 











Repairs for the Rippowam Ranges and Farnaces, 


No. 54 EAST 13th STREET, 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND UNIVERSISY PLAOE, 
New York. 

JONAS BROOK & BRO’S 


Patent Glace Spool Cotton, 


200 and 500 Yards, BLACK, WHITE, and ALL COLORS. 
ALSO, PATENT 


Six-Cord White Spool Cotton. 


This celebrated thread, being manufactured particularly 
For Sewing-Machines, 
is very strong, elastic, and smooth, and its strength is not im- 


paired by washing or by friction of the needle, A fall assor® 


ment Constantly arriving aither assorted numbers or solid, ia 
cases of 100 dozen each, and for sale by the manufacturers’ 


Agent, 
WM. HENRY SMITH, 
Nes: 32, 34, and 36 Vesey Street, N. ¥> 
R. MARSHALL’S HEADACHE 


AXD 
CATARRH SNUFF 
Still holds the reputation which it has had for more than 
five years, it being superior to anything yet known for ¢ 
the Cararna, CoLp IN tux Heap, the Heapacee, and all Caranne 
aL Arrrctions. It purges out all obstructions, strengthens 
glands, and gives a healthy action te the parts affected. A 
simile of the signature of the proprietor, CHAS. BOW. a 
Montpelier, is on every bottle. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the country. 
BST TROY BELL-FOUNDERY. 
(Established in 1626.) 


The Subscribers manufacture and have eou- 
stantly for sale at their old-established Found 
ery, their superior Bells for Churches, Aea- 
demies, Factories, Steam-Boats, 


Locemotives, 
Plantations, etc.; mounted in the most 
proved and substantial manner with 
and other 


regard to Dimew- 
sions, Mountings, Warrantee, etc., send for circular. Addrems 
’ rN MENEELY’S SONS, West Troy, N. ¥. 




























































